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EDITORIAL 
WHAT PRICE FITNESS? 


The recent trebling of the national debt, a matter 
of over 100 billions, whatever that is, (and there is 
talk of making it 210 billions) shows that if you 
want anything “badly enough” it is possible to at- 
tain it even though it means raising the national 
debt limit several times. The right to experiment 
with democracy and the desire to crush the Axis 
appear to be worth the price. (There can be no 
question but that they are! ) 

Now suppose that living the good and full life, 
having complete and abundant health were not just 
figments of educational jargon but were really de- 
sired by all. Suppose, too, that school administra- 
tors and physical education experts understood the 
meaning of those things and determined to obtain 
those values for their charges—all of them—what 
would be the cost of those desiderata? 

First it would be necessary that there be available 
intelligent and capable administrators, supervisors, 
and teachers who are guided by basic principles not 
by whim, caprice, or fantasy. Trained personnel 
who do not have to go out on the end of a limb 
in order to be progressive, who can accept the good 
in this school of thought and in that school of 
thought without attempting to be a “purist”, teach- 
ers especially, who have technical powers rather than 
credit hours to implement their objectives. 

Second. Time is necessary to achieve total health 
and the abundant life. These are not achieved with 
ten minute health examinations once in each institu- 
tional level (if then); nor are they attained after 
the child has passed through the elementary grades; 
nor in 17 hours of instruction in physical activity a 
year (the average amount of time actually devoted 
to such instruction in our high schools before Pearl 
Harbor). 

Third. Children should be reasonably classified 
on the bases of their sex, capacities, and needs. The 
determination of the last two of these must be based 
upon the above implied health examination and 
further implemented by sound physical capacity 
tests. There are enough good, inexpensive, reason- 
ably valid tests right now to make effective classi- 
fication if the trained teacher, in One. above, were 
willing to administer them and the capable adminis- 
trator, noted in the same paragraph, would utilize 
the results the teacher obtained. Free period, home 
room assignment, or even grade level never were and 
never will be adequate criteria for assignment to in- 
struction in vigorous, progressive, cooperative, com- 
petitive, physical activities. 

Fourth. Programs will have to be planned, not 
on the bus while driving to work, but years in ad- 
vance. Such planning would be the cooperative task 
of democratic and intelligent supervisors and teach- 
ers. These blocked out, differentiated, and adapted 
yearly schedules will then be made more specific 


each season, and week by week will be suited to 
discovered program strengths or weaknesses and the 
practicalities of individual needs and of emergent 
situations. Surely, there will be adjustment, but 
programs will not be chronically extemporaneous. 
There will be direction to the program. This direc- 
tion will be toward definite values or goals and 
emphases will be in due proportion to relative 
values. Unity, seasonality, practice for mastery, 
progression, variety, and yes—even feasibility will 
characterize such a planned program. 

Fifth. Facilities will be necessary! Of course, 
a good teacher can improvise! However, the genius 
expended on improvision might better be expended 
upon the full utilization of adequate space, equip- 
ment and supplies if maximum results are to accrue. 
Classes of 45 or thereabouts necessitate an instruc- 
tional space directly proportional to the number of 
classes a week. This is not guess work. Even the 
most lowly school superintendent could tell you in 
a few minutes—given a pencil and paper—how 
many gymnasia are necessary to keep the class size 
to such an average and to provide the daily one 
hour experience for every child. But mind you, he 
can’t provide that number unless he really wants to. 
Wouldn’t it be a foolish waste of funds to furnish 
the number of gymnasia required to meet the above 
standards of class size and time allotment and to 
then provide one mat, two balls, two shower heads, 
and no wall space to supplement the instructional 
space provision. Yet, we do just that thing all too 
frequently. We have too long assumed that drastic- 
ally revised philosophy can be carried into effect 
with all else on the present status basis. If we want 
results “there'll be some changes made” and there 
will be a price to pay. 

So much for the essentials in the organization of 
a good physical education program! But, lo and 
behold, we are trapped in our own selfish interests! 
Complacently we have enumerated essentials for a 
physical education program and, like the pre-war 
isolationist, we have forgotten we have a part to 
play in the complete school health and physical edu- 
cation program. Let’s crawl out of our shell and 
look around us. What are the essentials of such a 
program and where is our place in this program. 
When the average man reads the newspaper he 
always looks at the headlines and then to the 
“funnies,” or possibly to the sports page. It may 
be you, too, are visually minded! Look at the ac- 
companying school health and physical education 
organization chart. These phases of the two fold 
program are all essential to each other and to the 
abundant life. With any phase omitted or ineffective 
the total effectiveness of the program is thereby 
reduced. The total program is not the sum of all 
these phases of activity, it is the integrated combi- 
nation thereof. 
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Summarizing—we need trained personnel; ade- 
quate time allotment (a daily hour—at least); pro- 
vision for known individual differences; programs 
planned according to variety, progression, and rela- 
tive values; adequate space and facilities to keep 
forty-five pupils developmentally occupied most of 
each hour. These are essentials of only one phase 
of the school health and physical education program. 
The total program requires a hygienic and safe 
school environment for well fed pupils taught by 
teachers with wholesome personalities in a daily pro- 
gram healthfully arranged. Such a program must 
attend to the inculcation of health and safety prac- 
tices through awarenesses and appreciations of the 
importance of such practices. The vigorous total 
body motor activities program must be the hub of 
all this hub-bub. Then, too, there must be the 
intramural and inter-scholastic extra-curricular op- 


portunity for choice and for practicing what has 
been preached to our pupils. Finally, these experi- 
ences must integrate with the school community 
recreational life else they are a “dead language” and 
the pupils will spend their leisure time destroying 
the very values aimed at in the 30 hours a week 
spent in school. This, all of this and even more is 
the price of fitness. Is it worth the price or shall 
we go on half-living? Shall we have not 30 percent, 
not 45 percent, but 60 percent rejections in our 
next war or shall our vigor and stamina and our 
morale, built through cooperative and integrated 
efforts from the kindergarten through college, make 
such a war too costly even for the Axis to attempt? 
Had we been willing to pay the price for total fitness 
in the past the present price for total war would not 
be so great, and in the meantime more abundant liv- 
ing would have prevailed. 


A HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


STRONG HINMAN 


Director of Health, Physical, and Special Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Presented at the N. E. A. Convention, Denver, 
Colorado, 1942. 

Time marches on and with it marches the program 
of education. Education is a slow process but it 
finally reaches its goal. The theories of yesterday 
become the practices of tomorrow. The truths of 
yesterday remain constant even though theories 
fluctuate. It is a truth that a human body is the 
most important thing on earth, and the most im- 
portant thing to an individual is his own life. Any- 
thing that enriches and improves the life of an in- 
dividual is fundamental to him. Health, physical 
education, and recreation are phases of education 
that improve and enrich human lives and experi- 
ences. A generation ago we had to sell health and 
physical education to educators, but today it has 
become accepted as a fundamental part of a modern 
education program. In 1935 the National Educa- 
tion Association met here in Denver, and it was 
my privilege to address this same organization that 
is meeting here today. Some of the theories dealing 
with health, physical education, and recreation 
which were recommended then have become com- 
mon practices today. Time marches on. 

At the close of World War I a wave of enthusiasm 
for health and physical education swept over the 
United States. Colleges, universities, public school 
systems, and private schools did much to install and 
improve programs for physical welfare in their in- 
stitutions. Many states passed legislation affecting 
’ the welfare of their citizens. Forty states now have 
laws for teaching hygiene and physiology with spe- 
cial reference to the effects of alcohol and narcotics. 


Thirty-six states have passed laws for physical edu- 
cation, and thirty-seven states have laws regarding 
medical inspection of children. In 1919 the seven 
cardinal objectives of education were enunciated, 
and health headed the list which included other ob- 
jectives such as the wise use of leisure, good citizen- 
ship, and ethical character. All of these objectives 
are developed through a program of health, physical 
education, and recreation. More recently, the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission has revised and re- 
stated these objectives and we are still attempting 
to arrange school programs to incorporate them. 

After World War I came the depression years 
and our programs were scuttled. Health and phy- 
sical education was classed as a fad and a frill. 
School administrators who had been giving lip 
service, but very little practiced help, weakened 
under public pressure in many instances, because 
they were not convinced in their own minds that 
health and physical education was a fundamental 
area of education. School budgets were slashed 
because the pocket nerve which is very sensitive had 
been exposed and people were complaining about 
finances. Many programs were wrecked and it was 
a sad day for health and physical education. How- 
ever, much progress was made in the field of health, 
physical education, and recreation in our public 
schools in spite of administrative apathy. Today 
we find unified programs in many progressive school 
systems. 

World War II has created a new wave of en- 
thusiasm for health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. The large number of rejections for service in 
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the armed forces has placed a new emphasis on 
physical welfare. State departments of health have 
gone into action with rehabilitation programs for 
those who have been rejected. Physical fitness and 
recreation programs have been sponsored by the na- 
tional government. The O. C. D. and the F. S. A. 
are working constantly to improve physical welfare 
and morale. The army and navy have established 
physical education programs to train their per- 
sonnel. They have taken coaches and physical di- 
rectors from our schools daily until our staffs are 
mere skeletons of what they were a year ago. Col- 
lege students are being selected and given special 
training before they enter the armed forces. School 
and college officials must capitalize on the present 
world crisis and hold the gains which have been 
made for health and physical education. We must 
not repeat the mistakes which were made following 
World War I. We must do everything possible, by 
means of good public relations, to acquaint the 
public with the purposes and values of an up-to-date 
program of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. The present day program is one which is uni- 
fied and which integrates health service, health in- 
struction, physical education, recreation, and special 
education. It uses accepted policies which have 
been worked out by national organizations as a 
foundation upon which to build. 

The new day calls for a new philosophy of health 


work in public schools. The program of past years 


has not achieved the results hoped for. School ad- 
ministrators, public health workers, teachers, and 
parents have expressed dissatisfaction with the pro- 
gram. Our practice has not dove-tailed with the 
theories and objectives established. Our personnel 
has continued to do the same kind of a job they did 
a generation ago. During World War I over thirty 
percent of those selected for service were rejected, 
and we were horrified. Now we come to World War 
II and approximately fifty percent of the man power 
of the United States is not fit to serve. Somewhere 
along the line our health needs have not been met. 
When we find boys rejected for service in the armed 
forces today for the same defects which were dis- 
covered through our medical examinations when 
they were pupils in our elementary schools, we can 
be certain that we did not get the results we were 
hoping for and something should be done about it. 
Health instruction such as we have been giving in 
the past has not resulted in action for better living. 
It can justly be stated of public schools that there 
has been too much talk and too little action. It is 
not enough to know facts. We must develop the de- 
sire to do. 

There is a new philosophy of health being de- 
veloped and practiced in our schools today. This 
new philosophy recommends that, “school health 
service do nothing for the child than can be done 
effectively by the family, unless it is something 
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primarily for the education of the child and his par- 
ents.” “Doing things to people is often easy but it . 
is often expensive and of temporary benefit. Show- 
ing people how to do for themselves may take a 
little more time but it is relatively inexpensive and 
its results are lasting.” The new philosophy of 
health is based upon “Suggested School Health 
Policies” which have been developed by the Na- 
tional Education Association, The American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, The American Medical Association and five 
other national organizations. These policies recom- 
mend that the modern health program provide for 
periodic health examinations, a follow-up program, 
special education programs for handicapped chil- 
dren, a graded program for health instruction, a 
planned program to assist the community program 
for the prevention and control of communicable dis- 
ease, a planned program for the care of accidents 
and sudden illness, provision for a healthful school 
environment, and provision for supervision and in- 
service training for teachers. 

The new program for health recommends that 
health examinations be given by the family phy- 
sician. Where the family cannot or will not pay the 
examination fee, the city, county, or public schools 
may then be called upon to do the work. It is 
recommended that examinations be made annually 
if possible, but where finances do not permit this 
to be done, that at least four examinations be made 
during the school career of the child. They are to 
be given in the first, fourth, seventh, and tenth 
grades. In addition to these medical examinations, 
all pupils who are referred by the classroom teacher 
should be examined as well as all candidates for 
athletic teams. 

The day of the hurried examination has passed. 
A more thorough one is recommended in the newer 
program. If it is given in the school not more than 
four examinations per hour should be done by the 
physician and the parents should be present to wit- 
ness the examination. This medical examination 
should be the basis of sound health instruction and 
should be an educative experience in which the 
physician gives advice and instruction to the parent 
and to the child. One of the most important as- 
pects of a thorough health service program is the 
daily classroom inspection by the teacher. This is 
where the foundation of a health service program is 
laid, because the classroom teacher can detect many 
things through her daily contacts with her pupils 
that should be called to the attention of the physi- 
cian. These classroom inspections make it possible 
for the teacher to discover symptoms of illness and 
thus assists the community in the control of com- 
municable diseases. 

A health service program cannot function ef- 
fectively without a good follow-up program. At 
the 1942 national convention of the American Asso- 
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ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion a restatement of the platform was made. Three 
of these objectives are especially significant in a 
follow-up program. They are: 


“As shown by the draft, fifty percent of Amer- 
ican youth have disabling defects, hence 

It is necessary to have medical examinations 
for every young person of school age, the type of 
examination and the organization necessary to be 
determined by organized medicine and public 
health.” 


“The neglected defects in childhood are the 
same defects which prevent acceptance for service, 
hence 

It is important to secure early correction of 
every remediable defect, the ways and means to 
be determined by family and community.” 


“Many young persons violate health practices 
because they do not know how to live, hence 

There should be emphasis upon rest and sleep, 
nutrition, recreation, exercise, mental and social 
hygiene, medical and dental care, in order to 
develop desirable patterns of living.” 


There is no question but what we need an im- 
proved service in following up medical examinations. 
The school nurse of yesterday has not produced 
satisfactory results. Home calls resulting in action 
should have been her most important function. In 
some cases the visiting teacher has been called upon 
to assist in the follow-up program but again, this 
service has not proved entirely satisfactory. Today 
a combination visiting teacher-nurse type of per- 
sonnel is on the way into the school system. The 
classroom teacher is really the key to the health 
program. The administrator looks to her for re- 
sults. Today she does much that the nurse did 
formerly, such as making classroom inspections, 
testing vision and hearing, and making home calls 
which get results. The whole follow-up program is 
a cooperative affair between school personnel, family 
physicians and dentists, social welfare agencies, and 
parents. 

There are a few fundamental principles of medical 
examinations and the follow-up program which the 
public schools should follow. It is not the function 
of school health service to diagnose a case. This is 
one good reason, therefore, why the family physician 
should make the examination because he is the only 
one permitted to diagnose and treat. The public 
school should not recommend a physician or a den- 
tist but should teach the family to select one. It is 
our function to urge parents and pupils to seek the 
advice of their family physician or dentist and never 
_ to suggest free clinics except to those families unable 
to pay a regular fee. It is our function to inform 
parents that clinic service will depend upon a social 
investigation and we certainly should teach them 


as well as their children, not to expect something 
for nothing. Treatment is not a school function but 
is a responsibility of the parents and the family 
physician and dentist. It is a function of the schools 
to help parents make the best use of the community 
treatment facilities. ° 

Needy children have created a community prob- 
lem. The new philosophy of health in public schools 
teaches that it is not the function of education to 
provide food, clothing, or medical care. It is the 
duty of the schools to present such needs to the 
community and to lend their influence in helping to 
increase community facilities for treatment. The 
White House Conference Report states, ““Any policy 
that does for the individual what he can do for him- 
self leaves him more dependent and less willing to 
care for himself when the protective hand is with- 
drawn.” 

Special education for handicapped pupils should 
be provided. The United States Office of Education 
classifies special education under the following eight 
types: Sight Saving; Hard of Hearing; Speech De- 
fectives; Crippled Children; Lowered Vitality; 
Mentally Retarded; Mentally Gifted and Behavior 
Problems. It is good policy to provide special edu- 
cation for those handicapped pupils who cannot sat- 
isfactorily cope with the regular school program. 
It is best to modify a pupil’s program while leaving 
him in his regular class and to enroll a pupil in a 
special class only when this will result in a better 
educational job than could be done by the regular 
class, or, when progress of pupils in the regular class 
is seriously hindered by the presence of a handi- 
capped pupil. 

A graded program of health instruction function- 
ing from kindergarten through high school is an in- 
tegral part of a modern program of health, physical 
education, and recreation. This program should 


teach something about the functioning of the hu- 


man body, causes and prevention of disease, ac- 
quirement and improvement of health, and com- 
munity health programs. Health instruction is 
interested in the knowledge learned, attitudes de- 
veloped, and the habits formed. We should do 
everything possible to develop a scientific attitude 
toward health and to present the instruction in such 
a way that it will result in action for better living. 
Experience has taught the school administrator that 
the classroom teacher should teach health by means 
of integration with her other work. 

The school should assist in a community program 
for the prevention and control of communicable dis- 
eases and can do this effectively by means of the 
daily inspection by the classroom teacher. Pupils 
should be sent home when ill and the city depart- 
ment of health notified of all suspected cases of 
communicable diseases. Parents should be encour- 
aged to keep children home when they are ill rather 
than to send them to school in order to maintain a 
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perfect attendance record. The public schools should 
have a planned program for the care of pupils who 
have accidents or who become suddenly ill. It is 
good policy to give immediate first aid treatment 
and to notify the parents. Where parents cannot be 
contacted the private physician should be called, 
and in case he cannot be reached the child should 
be sent to the hospital which has been designated 
in advance. A report of accidents or illness should 
be filed with the principal of the school and a copy 
sent to the office of the superintendent. 

The modern health program will provide for a 
healthful school environment. This will include 
hygienic and sanitary surroundings in which to work 
during the school day and will include an arrange- 
ment of the school program to provide for work, 
study, and play. It will also provide for a good so- 
cial and emotional tone in the classroom, and will 
certainly see to it that only those teachers who are 
emotionally stable will be employed. 

The modern program of physical education is 
based upon sound policies which have been estab- 
lished as a result of careful research. A few years 
ago the College Physical Education Association pre- 
pared The Physical Education Curriculum (a Na- 
tional program) after considerable research and ex- 
perimentation on the part of many leaders in physi- 
cal education. School systems all over the country 
are adopting this program which is broad and varied. 
Modern physical education is designed to meet the 
needs of all pupils and should contribute to physical 
and organic growth. It should contribute to the im- 
provement of bodily functions, endurance, physical 
stamina, neuro-muscular coordination and _ skills, 
strength and agility. A few years ago the pendulum 
swung away from the idea of a vigorous body to one 
which stressed recreation, mental hygiene, person- 
ality development, free play, and do as you please, 
and now we are paying the price. 

We should hang our heads in shame. We allowed 
physical and organic growth to be sabotaged by 
leaders of health and physical education. We did 
too little too late. Pearl Harbor waked us up to 
put strength, vigor, and endurance back into our 
programs. The public is clamoring for it. The lack 
of fitness of recent rejectees has aroused the nation. 
This is not only a school problem but one for the 
home and the community to help solve. We do not 
want to go back to the physical education of thirty 
years ago, but we do want to consider our bodies 
more. A human being is more than a mind or a per- 
sonality. He is a biological machine. In 1937 I 
spoke here in Denver before the Central District 
Health and Physical Education Association on the 
subject “The Pendulum Swings Back,” and stressed 
the need of education of the physical as well as 
through the physical. The nation wants an im- 
proved physical fitness. We are returning to the 
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idea of a beautiful body as a temple which houses 
a beautiful soul and a scintillating mind. 

The modern program should contribute to social 
traits of good citizenship. One of the first princi- 
ples of good citizenship and of democracy, is to 
respect law and order and those who are in author- 
ity. Some of our educational programs have failed 
in the past. Pupils did not respect law. They did 
not respect authority. Some did as they pleased. 
Others questioned every move they made, and de- 
manded a reason why before they moved. We should 
have taught pupils to obey laws, to respect author- 
ity, and to act occasionally without a question. We 
do that in life. We do a lot of things we do- not 
want to do. It is our business to teach that law and 
authority are necessary to one’s happiness. We must 
teach that it is necessary to have organization and 
some regimentation before we can enjoy freedom. 
Democracy does not mean freedom to do as one 
chooses. Democracy does mean controlled freedom, 
the respect for the rights of others, and a willing- 
ness to place the common good above self interest. 
Physical education can teach these principles of 
democracy as well as any subject in the curriculum. 

The modern program should contribute to the 
psychological development of the individual. It 
should provide many and varied experiences which 
are physically and socially stimulating. It should 
plan to have satisfactions result from wholesome 
participation. Attitudes toward physical fitness and 
physical education are developed in the elementary 
schools. Teachers should see that they are the right 
attitudes. 

Safety skills for protection in emergencies are de- 
veloped in a modern program. We teach pupils how 
to handle themselves as well as others in emergen- 
cies. The trained person who is alert mentally and 
physically is much safer than one who is not trained. 

The modern program contributes to the develop- 
ment of recreational skills which may be used during 
school as well as later in life. It is our business to 
help pupils develop hobbies and to improve their 
skills and techniques which they may use in recrea- 
tional activities. Recreation may be both active and 
passive, and we should try to develop appreciations 
and attitudes so that one may become a better spec- 
tator or listener. We should develop an appreciation 
of art, music, drama, and in our sports program 
develop an appreciation of sports. 

The modern program of physical education in- 
cludes a variety of activities such as rhythms of all 
kinds; mimetics, story plays, and free exercises; 
games and relays; stunts and self testing activities; 
athletic games of low organization; and gymnastics. 
In addition to these activities which form the core 
curriculum of an elementary program, junior and 
senior high schools will have aquatics; individual 
and dual sports; combative activities; and team 
games. This program will provide for the individual 
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needs of pupils. The regular program will be for 
those who are physically fit to engage in all types 
of activities. We should have an adapted program 
for those who are not quite up to par physically, and 
a complete program of rest for those individuals who 
should take no exercise. 

The organized recess is receiving much attention 
in the new program of physical education. It is a 
laboratory period of play where the pupils put into 
action the activities which they have learned during 
the instruction period. The pupils select the activi- 
ties to be played and a pupil leader takes charge of 
the group. A flexible type of recess is meeting with 
considerable favor among those who have tried it. 
When this type of recess is used the classroom 
teacher arranges a recess period for her pupils when- 
ever she feels they need it. No definite time is set, 
but a recess period is provided for twice daily. 

The foundation for an athletic program is laid in 
the elementary schools where pupils take part in 
athletic games of low organization. In the secondary 
schools adequate time should be allowed in the regu- 
lar physical education period for instruction in the 
_ fundamentals of athletics. It is good policy not to 
engage in interschool competition in the elemen- 
tary schools. It is also good policy to provide a 
broad program of intramural sports for both boys 
and girls in the secondary schools. In the senior 
high school there should be a thorough-going inter- 
scholastic program of sports for the boys who need 
it, and for the senior high school girls we should en- 
courage sports days. 

Full credit should be given for physical education 
on the same basis as other subjects in the curricu- 
lum. No excuses should be accepted and pupils 
should be assigned to classes according to their indi- 
vidual needs. The idea of full credit for physical 
education is being accepted in many schools today. 

The modern program of physical education needs 
trained leadership. In the junior and senior high 
schools teachers who are specially trained and who 
have at least a major in the subject are usually em- 
ployed. In the elementary schools the classroom 
teacher is expected to carry on the program, and it 
is desirable that she have college courses in both 
health instruction and the teaching of physical edu- 
cation. 

Adequate time is necessary each day for instruc- 
tion in physical education. This daily period should 
be in addition to the recess period and should be one 
of instruction rather than free play. Adequate fa- 
cilities are necessary both indoors and outdoors. 
Standards have been recommended for playground 
areas as follows: four to seven acres for elementary 
schools; seven to ten acres for junior high schools; 
_ and ten to fifteen acres for senior high school. It is 


also recommended that adequate playrooms and 
gymnasia be provided. Enough supplies such as 
balls, bats, and nets ought to be on hand so that 
pupils will not remain idle while others are engaged 
in these activities. 

Some school systems have adopted a modified 
type of platoon plans for conducting certain sub- 
jects in their schools. When this plan is used, four 
rooms unite to make up a platoon which includes 
art, music, penmanship, and physical education. 
One teacher conducts all of the art for each of these 
rooms, another all of the music, a third penman- 
ship, and the fourth teacher the health and physical 
education. From the standpoint of having a better 
program of physical education there can be no ar- 
gument against the platoon plan. The teacher has 
an opportunity to specialize in teaching this one 
subject and consequently is able to do better teach- 
ing than is possible when she must prepare to teach 
the other subjects of art, penmanship, and music. 
The classroom teacher is with her own pupils for 
the regular tool subject and has them under her su- 
pervision for three-fourths of the day. During the 
platoon period she teaches her special subject and 
meets not only her own pupils but those from the 
other three rooms. 

In conclusion and to summarize, we may say that 
health and physical education has been accepted as 
a fundamental area of education. We know that the 
army and navy officials are urging schools and col- 
leges to develop physical fitness in their students 
because it saves about four months of training time 
when they get into the armed forces. The nation is 
demanding an improved fitness of its youth and one 
of our big jobs is to develop a pride in being fit for 
service. Public school officials must improve their 
public relations and keep the public informed on the 
values of a modern program of health and physical 
education. 

The up-to-date program is built on accepted poli- 
cies which have been worked out by national or- 
ganizations. Health service is attempting to teach 
people to attend to their own health needs and not 
to expect charity in doing so. Health instruction is 
working toward the development of knowledge and 
attitudes which will result in action for better liv- 
ing. Physical education is stressing an all round 
program of many activities to meet the needs of all 
types of children. Through our program the funda- 
mental principles of democracy are being taught. 
Boys and girls are learning to respect the rights of 
others, and to respect authority, because they are 
participating in democratic ways of living. Adminis- 
trators and teachers are at last accepting and put- 
ting into practice the ideal of a balanced mind in a 
balanced body. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO TEACHERS 


HERBERT B. CROWLEY, Captain 


Army Air Forces Pre-Flight School (P), 
Maxwell Field, Alabama 


Influenced, possibly, by the newer trends in the 
field of education, physical educators—except for 
a few hardy individuals who refused to be convinced 
by the popular platitudes “joy through play,” or 
“creative expression through the physical being,” 
and others of the like—have gradually drifted away 
from the fundamental concept of all physical train- 
ing, “strength through work.” The tense of the verb 
“has” in the sentence above might possibly be 
changed to “had”, for, faced with the necessity of 
turning out from the schools and colleges young 
men strong enough to withstand the unprecedented 
nervous and physical strain of modern warfare, the 
profession seems, in places, to be adjusting itself to 
meet the demands of our present difficult situation. 
Undoubtedly, there will be a number of die-hards of 
the “creative” school of thought who will continue 
as long as possible to resist those demands. They, 
too, will change. 

Athletic coaches, as distinguished from teachers 
of physical education know it, as well as varsity 
athletes—rugged physical condition entails work and 
sweat. Army Air Force aviation cadets know it, 
also. And many of them were never athletes in any 
sense of the word. But, if the lack of proper physical 
training in their pasts can be rectified in the few 
months allotted to them for flight training, they 
work, sweat, and become aerial athletes. The indict- 
ment of our profession lies in the fact that each 
aviation cadet, proven organically sound and intel- 
lectually capable before he is selected for flight 
training, has mot proven physically able to become a 
member of a combat aircrew. These young men are 
the cream of our country. Fortunately, the per- 
centage of physical illiterates among them has been 
minute. What the situation might be among those 
branches of the armed forces wherein the personnel 
is not so highly selected can only be imagined by 
those of us who work with aviation cadets. 

In many ways physical education has failed to 
meet the acid test of this crisis. That statement is 
made in the light of the general physical condition 
of the youth of this country when they come into 
the armed services. Why it has failed might be 
traced to a number of causes. Apathy, indifference, 
and even antagonism of some school and college ad- 
ministrators might be one. Overemphasis on varsity 
athletics—and, conversely, neglect of intramural 
athletics and physical training for the general stu- 
dent body—is unquestionably another important 
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one. Placid dogmatism in professional departments 
of physical education of many teacher-training insti- 
tutions has contributed to the cause of poor physical 
condition by turning out ineffectual teachers more 
interested in graphs, charts, and theorizing than in 
the human elements of their jobs. They, in turn, 
have not been forceful or convincing enough to win 
the confidence of school executives, or, in the final 
analysis, the public. Whatever the cause, or causes, 
we are suffering the results now. 

The. condition need not continue to exist. The 
Army ‘and the Navy have both seen the value of 
general physical training for their respective person- 
nels and have adopted it as an integral part of their 
progressive training programs. The air arms of both 
services have been particularly interested in this 
phase of training. 

Other branches emphasize it in varying degrees. 
All of them will benefit by the efforts of you men 
and women physical educators left in the schools 
and colleges if you will develop the boys and girls 
in your charge to the highest possible peak of physi- 
cal condition. You can’t do it in the limited time 
you have by teaching activities—regardless of their 
aesthetic value, carry-over potentialities, or social- 
iaing influences—that require a long period of devel- 
opment and necessitate more than a minimum 
amount of “standing around.” The boys of today 
are the soldiers and sailors of tomorrow. And to be 
good enough they have to be physically strong and 
tough. For the enemy is strong and tough. And he 
has the advantage of a head-start on us. Our boys 
still in school must sweat. They must work and 
work hard. They have to be made to work. And you 
have to make them. If they are strong and healthy 
they will play. And they will play harder than they 
ever have before because they—all of them—will be 
strong and healthy. Recreation will follow physi- 
cal training and recreational programs will expand 
because of physical training. 

The responsibility rests with you men and women 
who will continue to teach physical education 
throughout this war period. We will have the tanks 
and ships and guns and planes. If you will improve 
the quality of the raw material to man those guns, 
and ships, and tanks, and planes, the army and navy 
physical directors will continue your efforts and fur- 
nish those services a finished product the best the 
world has ever seen. 





THE WAR FITNESS CONFERENCE 
’ Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 13-16 


BEN W. MILLER, President 
Mid-West Physical Education Association 


Since Pearl Harbor new life has come into our 
field and new meaning has come into life. 

Captain Eddie Rickenbacker has stated that no 
education can be important until the war is won 
except as it contributes to that end. Conventions 
have been rationed but the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has stamped the Cincinnati meeting as 
essential. By this ruling alone it has agreed that it 
is imperative for us to meet for deliberation and 
counsel and to hear directly from national leaders 
how the field can best contribute to the war effort 
and assist in solving post war problems. Delegates 
will be making a contribution to the war effort by 
attending and carrying back to their local programs 
new inspiration and new meaning. 

It’s a great time for education and a greater time 
to be a health and physical education teacher. The 
classroom and gymnasium is the place to do the best 
-possible job. But the gymnasium is only a part of a 
much larger whole which too many of us vaguely 
know. Every teacher to make a unified contribution 
needs full meaningful relationships with the profes- 
sion and with the public served. For the 48th time 
the National Association is meeting to unify the 
profession, to stimulate cooperative expression as a 
means for improving the local, state, district and 
national programs. This special conference is ‘a 
unified attempt to come to grips with current and 
vital problems. 

This conference will differ from the passive lis- 
tener type of convention. It will bring together all 
type of workers to discuss problems which definitely 
need the best thought of the profession. 

As a professional group we are very fortunate to 
have at this crucial time as our National President 
one of our most respected and most dynamic leaders. 
All of Dr. Nash’s qualifications will be reflected in 
the type of program he has arranged and the way in 
which the program actually will be presented. The 
complete program appears in the March issue of the 
Journal. 

Bill Streit, our congenial and efficient conference 
manager, has a reputation for his own local program 
and also for the way he has served in previous con- 
ventions and in the affairs in the Ohio, Mid-West 
and National Associations. 

Every detail points to a successful meeting. The 
Mid-West Association, as the host district, encour- 
ages you to join with us! Use your contacts to con- 
vince others that they should come. May we em- 
‘ phasize that we not only desire your presence but 
your wholehearted participation. Action is the bat- 
tle cry of America. We know that health, physical 


education, and recreation workers echo that aggres- 
sive spirit locally and nationally. 

The following suggestions are offered to help make 
this conference serve its purpose with the greatest 
convenience. Please pass them on to your co- 
workers. 


Suggestions for Delegates 


. Make your hotel reservations in advance—now. 
Save time and trouble. 

. Plan to stay for the full four days if at all pos- 
sible. Secure the full benefit of all phases of the 
Conference. 

. Study the program in the March issue of the 
Journal. Come prepared to take part. Make 
your experiences available. 

Register immediately upon arrival. Wear your 

badge. It is important to know who is present 

and where they can be reached. 

. Study the complete program. 

a. Select those meetings and events to which 
you can contribute and from which you can 
secure the greatest benefit for yourself and 
your school and community. 

. List your problems and arrange to talk them 
over with someone who can help you. 

. Save time to.visit and study the exhibits. 
Buy your tickets for luncheons, the Pan- 
American Banquet, the Boat Ride, and other 
special occasions early. 

Be on time at meetings. Participate in the dis- 

cussions. 

. Order your copy of the Proceedings early. 

. Plan to publicize your findings at the Conference 
when you return home. 


The Conference is a source of power. Plug in on 
it. The Cincinnati Conference will be a profitable 
personal experience and will give delegates an added 
feeling of professional satisfaction in that the efforts 
made will contribute largely to the success of this or 
future convention experiences for others. 

Registration fees which will prevail at the Con- 
vention are as follows: 

Members A. A. H. P. E. R. or N. E. A 
Non-professional members of family 

Members of profession not affiliated 
Non-members of profession 

Student members, A. A. H. P. E. R 

Two convention sessions ‘ 

Carry on the Cincinnati slogan “Profit by a vaca- 
tion for your vocation and for VICTORY.” 

Come hear, see and be one of such speakers and 
leaders as: Jay B. Nash, Arthur Steinhaus, C. H. 
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McCloy, Jackson Sharman, Peter V. Karpovitch, 
Albert Fretwell, Mayhew Derryberry, Dorothy La- 
Salle, James E. Rogers, Laurentine Collins, Thomas 
K. Cureton, Delbert Overteuffer, Gertrude Moulton, 
Charles C. Wilson, Anne Schley Duggan, C. L. 
’ Brownell, Carl F. Trieb, Strong Hinman, A. H. 


Pritzlaff, John W. Studebaker, Garrett E. Eppley, 
Jesse F. Williams, V. K. Brown, and Frank S. Lloyd: 

Phi Epsilon Kappa members, be sure to attend 
your own varied and worthy meetings Tuesday 13th, 
2:00 to 4:00; Friday 16th, 6:30; Saturday, 9:00- 
12:00, and 1:30 to 5:30. 


WORDS 


J. C. SEEGERS 


Dean of Men, Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I suspect that when you scan this article you 
will wonder why one would choose the topic I 
have selected for an appeal to the physical educa- 
tion fraternity. I hope before you have completed 
your reading you will think it a very practical 
message, and I hope you will define practical in 
generous, rather than in narrow terms. I want to 
talk to you about “words,” and as a bit of pre- 
liminary thinking wish to direct your attention to 
the severely practical import of such a subject. 

Have you ever seriously considered the extent 
to which your success in convincing superintendents 
that you are the man to employ, and your subse- 
quent success as teachers will depend upon your 
ability to use words effectively? Certainly your 
strictly professional training is of antecedent im- 
portance, and I have no disposition to discount its 
significance and contribution. But I am disturbed 
when I hear fellows speak, as I often do, in terms 
which suggest that they think nothing is practical 
except it be narrowly professional. Teachers of 
physical education should possess a degree of cul- 
ture, just as should teachers of any other field. 
They should be able to write and speak convinc- 
ingly, and with reasonable fluency and force, just 
as should other teachers. I am always irritated 
when I hear people speak in disparaging terms of 
the work for which you are prepared, suggesting 
that it implies simply the development of brawn. 
Let us admit that such strictures are the result of 
lack of information—of ignorance, if you choose— 
but let us recognize the responsibility of men like 
yourselves to dispel such ignorance, and to set high 
ideals for yourselves. 

It may interest you to know that some years 
ago the national organization of university schools 
of business, circularizing their alumni, asked what 
college course had proved most useful to them. The 
amazing response was, in a degree approaching 
unanimity, English, public speaking, composition. 
Remember, if you please, that they did not discount 
business administration, accounting, and similar 
courses, but they insisted upon the paramount im- 
portance of English, the medium through which 
they approached people, by means of which they 
made themselves understood. 
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I have employed a great many teachers in my 
day, and have many friends who are superintend- 
ents and principals. Anyone in such positions re- 
ceives hundreds of letters of application. Almosi 
invariably the first sifting is on the basis of the lan- 
guage of the letter, the spelling, the grammar, the 
choice of words. Whether that is fair or not is not 
the issue. The issue is that superintendents judge 
largely on that basis when they formulate prelim- 
inary opinions. Does this seem practical to you? 

Now I am not going to be foolish enough to try 
to give you the principles of English composition in 
this brief article. I would need at least a book for 
that! But I would like, by way of illustration, to 
give you a few concrete suggestions. 

Let us think of words more specifically. Have 
you ever thought of how badly some words are 
overworked? Listen to these. Swell, nice, gorgeous, 
wonderful, slick, sharp, terrible. At Temple, this 
month, the words I have heard most overworked 
are terrific and grand. 

The English language is extremely rich. One can 
almost always find a word to say exactly what he 
means. There is no excuse for inexactness. 

Listen to these, and see if you like them: 

“The party was grand. The girls wore swell 
dresses, the eats were wunnerful, and the band was 
terrific.” 

Now let us see if we can find exact, more ap- 
propriate words to replace grand, swell, terrific, 
and wunnerful. 

Let us continue this exercise in a different way. 
Let us see if you can find appropriate, vivid, exact 
adjectives to describe each of the following: 

A seventy-five yard run for a touchdown. 
An old lady. 

An old shoe. 

Hedy Lamar. 

Moonlight on the Ocean. 

An umpire. 

Kirsten Flagstad’s voice. 

A poem you enjoyed. 

A poem you did not enjoy. 

Consider the words, take and thing. They are 
“terrifically” overworked. 
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Do you like these sentences? Could you improve 
upon them? How? 
(a) Buy your golf things. 
I saw a thing to practice shooting in. 
The thing about John is... 
This thing in the Reader’s Digest says. 
It’s a good thing we are living in Amer- 
ica. 
(b) Physical Ed takes brains as well as 
brawn. 
Chemistry takes study. 


These are not “bad” words. They are neither 
vulgar nor profane. The “thing” is that they are 
not precise. Yes, precision “takes” effort, but it 
is a “wunnerful thing!” 

There are sports writers, to whom every two- 
base hit is a “screaming double,” every coach a 
“mentor,” every left-handed pitcher a “port-side 
flinger.” 

We do not object to such words per se. But we 
rebel against a steady diet of them, just as we 
would rebel against a steady diet of spinach, or 
caviar. 

The English language provides excellent oppor- 
tunities for nice distinctions. How is complacent 
different from satisfied or pleased? What is the 
difference between antique and aged? Old and 
hoary? Sweat and perspiration? Whimsical and 


1 Just as this sentence was written, a hovering 
secretary sympathetically asked: “Did you remem- 
ber that ‘thing’ for Phi E. K.?” 


crotchety? How many meanings can you think of 
for blue? For gas? 

Eighteenth century novelists would speak of 
“comely females.” Does that phrase give you a 
thrill? Would you call your girl a “comely fe- 
male?” 

Following are a few words one should try espe- 
cially not to misuse. Some time look up these 
words, and see exactly what they mean: Fix, 
guess, funny, balance, proposition, party, individ- 
ual, contact, buy, figure, nice. 

Frequently we hear expressions like this: “Surely 
this is so;” or “This is definitely the case;” or 
“Literally I lost my head,” when in the first in- 
stance the speaker is not sure and in the second 
the fact is that the speaker is surmising. The last 
is interesting biologically, to say the least. 

And must I say anything about “irregardless?” 
Let us hope not. 

And now let me conclude, rapidly. I told you, 
in the beginning, that what I proposed to present 
was not professional, though this is a professional 
magazine. I also warned you that my treatment 
of the topic would be very superficial. That prom- 
ise has been kept. But I do hope that this rambling 
paper has suggested to you that words are practi- 
cal, that proper use of them can make you a more 
convincing person, a more interesting companion. 
And I hope at least some of you, because of these 
few remarks, may learn to have fun with words, 
from personal as well as generally practical mo- 
tives. 


THE AMERICAN YOUTH AND THE DOLLAR 
CARL L. SCHRADER, Ithaca College 


A good many years ago, United States Senator 
Dolliver lectured on the Chautauqua platform and 
used for his topic, “The American Boy and the 
Dollar’. The central idea and message to parents 
was that if they had both these, they should not mix 
them. The conviction that such mixing has grown 
to the extent where it is at least a factor in the 
behavior of youth has prompted the writer to call 
attention to certain phases of this mixture, apropos 
of the present time. The word “youth” has been 
substituted for “boy”, since the girl today figures 
more conspicuously in the picture than in the days 
of Senator Dolliver. 

The youth problem, and it is a problem, is com- 
manding more and more earnest thought, with the 
solution still in the offing. The thought deals with 
the cause of the problem, as well as with a way out. 
The two extreme attitudes which confront one daily 
—namely, the outright criticizing and condemning 
of youth, and the condoning of all that goes on by 
‘the statement that the youth of today is perfectly 
all right,—are both wrong and lead nowhere. There 
is nothing new in this conflict of understanding be- 


tween youth and adult; it was ever so. The San 
Francisco Chronicle very aptly used the phrase, 
“The influence that does most to make a man’s 
youth virtuous is a failing memory”. 

Youth is floundering in a rough sea of progress 
and civilization, and adult man is giving precious 
little aid towards helping it ride the waves. The 
question has been repeatedly raised as to how well 
we adults would have fared had we had the lures, 
temptations and disappointments in our paths which 
the youth of today have to grapple with. Consider- 
ing all circumstances, particularly our failure to help 
pilot their lives, youth has perhaps not done so 
badly, but nevertheless they have not done well 
enough. The record for delinquency, formerly held 
by grown men and women, is held today by youth— 
an entirely new situation. We have tried to find 
solace in the statement that every war has lawless- 
ness in its wake, but the first World War has been 
over a good many years and the majority of the 
young people hardly remember that there was an- 
other war. 

Education has come in for a good deal of blame, 
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and there is at least some justification for that 
blame. Startling facts were recently brought out by 
Professor Bagley, of Columbia University, relative 
to the schools’ share in the guilt of the present status 
of social behavior. He referred to the old slogan, 
“Build a schoolhouse and close a jail,” and pointed 
out that while that had worked that way in Europe, 
we—spending more money for education than per- 
haps all the other countries together—show a defi- 
nite tendency in the other direction; that is, we keep 
on building jails. 

Undoubtedly there has been a softening in edu- 
cation as there has been in home discipline. This is 
due in part to educational theories and philosophies, 
but in the main is traceable to the home. Lack of 
respect for righteous authority at home is making 
it more and more difficult to maintain respect in 
schools, particularly when even modest attempts at 
discipline are likely to drag the teacher before the 
school committee. 

There has been a declaration of independence by 
adults for youth, for which the latter is not prepared. 
If the home of old erred it was in domineering and 
making all decisions peremptory for the children. 
The home of today is guilty because it allows the 
children to make all decisions by and for them- 
selves. Neither one of these ways is safe. Whole- 
some and genuine home atmosphere is based on mu- 
tual respect and fair cooperation. The household 
may be likened to a business firm, in which the 
children as well as the parents are partners. While 
in the first years of the children’s lives they are only 
silent partners, the time soon arrives when they have 
their own opinions and when they should be initi- 
ated into the affairs of the household. Particularly 
important is it that children understand the financial 
status of the home, not necessarily in full detail but 
sufficiently for them to learn that there are some 
individual desires which the firm’s budget cannot 
gratify. Of course the temptation on the part of 
parents to be indulgent is great, frequently to the 
extent of self-sacrifice, but many sons and daugh- 
ters, who have all or most of their desires gratified 
at home, are encouraged to believe that the firm is 
flourishing and that their demands are perfectly 
reasonable and legitimate. Planning with them, not 
for them or by them, will make for fair play. 

Much of the independence of our young people 
of today is due to the fact that they are permitted 
to control and carry on their persons sums of money 
which are far in excess of what they should have 
for their own safety. It is a common experience in 
junior and senior high schools to have children re- 
port to the principal that five, ten or more dollars 
have been stolen from their lockers. When parents 
relinquish the right to control the possession and 
spending of money by their children—no matter 
how they obtained it—they deserve no sympathy 
if grief comes to their homes. Certainly it is not 
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humiliating for children to ask for necessary money, 
which parents will either grant or refuse according 
to their mutual judgment. It is the right and the 
obligation of parents to know where their children 
are, and whether the recreation they desire is of the 
cheap commercial sort. 

The fact that many of our young people work and 
earn money of their own does not alter the super- 
visory function of the parents. It is because of this 
earning of their own money, and the full control of 
it, that their independence becomes alarming. The 
desire to work is commendable and should be en- 
couraged, rather than discouraged, but the money 
—although their own—should be turned over to the 
home for banking and for guardianship. Then the 
money can be turned back to them for occasions 
which are wholesome and which are beyond the 
regular household budget. When parents know 
where their children work, and how much they earn, 
the control is a very simple process. 

It is generally believed that boys and girls in 
high school who work afternoons have to work in 
order to keep on with school, but this does not seem 
to hold true. Whenever, for good reason, an attempt 
is made to lengthen the high school day, the first 
objection raised by both students and townspeople 
is that it is unfair to the poor boys who have to work 
afternoons. A superintendent of schools, who is also 
principal of a high school, urged his school com- 
mittee to permit the lengthening of the school day 
by one-half hour. The committee saw the wisdom 
of this suggestion and agreed to it, but when the 
decree was made known a storm of indignation and 
protest was made, and the poor working boys’ story 
was paraded to the front. The principal, anxious to 
get light on these objections, and suspicious at the 
same time, made a study of the situation. He was 
interested first to know how many worked; next he 
needed to know how many turned the money earned 
into the home budget to assist in the upkeep; also, 
how many used the money to clothe themselves, and 
how many just kept it for spending money. Out of 
thirty boys who worked, there was only one who 
bought his own clothes and shoes. All the others 
worked to have spending money of their own. Upon 
these findings, the school committee supported the 
superintendent and lengthened the school day. 

While the school referred to is only a small high 
school and the findings are not a general proof, one 
might safely suspect that a study on a large scale 
would result very similarly. 

The willingness to work is not quite so noble in 
spirit when the earnings are intended for an inde- 
pendence that must be viewed with apprehension. 
Having these earnings accumulate under the guard- 
ianship of an older member of the family, to be used 
for unusual occasions, such as a vacation trip to 
the mountains or shore, a trip to Washington, a 
worth while play or concert, the purchase of a tennis 
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racket or athletic clothes, etc., would be construc- 
tive and enriching to life. But the free, independent 
use of money for the hiring of a “flivver”, a dance 
in a roadhouse, or movies three or more nights a 
week, is a mixing of youth and the dollar that has 
no defense. Youth is prematurely launched and we 
wonder at its sophistication, and lament the catas- 
trophes that greet us daily. Families have but them- 


~ selves to blame if their children kick over the 


traces. The present day demand for youth employ- 
ment in war industries only further accentuates the 
difficulty. 


When the home is merely a place in which to eat, 
drink and sleep, and then change the clothes to go 
some place else, one must not look for loyalty to, nor 
respect for elders. Comraderie between father and 
son, and mother and daughter, is built on intimacy 
and mutual respect. A “Father and Son Night” at 
the club once a year will not do it. It is an everyday 
job and if it is shirked youth pays the price. The 
word must will have to come into the vocabulary 
again, both in school and in the home. Life has its 
musts, and to shield youth from experiencing these 
stern obligations is both unfair and uneducational. 


SUGGESTED PLAN FOR INCREASING PARTICIPATION IN 
FOOTBALL AND BASKETBALL 


GRANVILLE B. JOHNSON 
University of Denver 


During these days of stress when athletics are be- 
ing pushed and pulled by the forces that ultimately 
controlled them—on the one hand those administra- 
tors who are using this period of crisis as an excuse 
to do away with certain intercollegiate sports be- 

- cause of the admittedly unsound educational prac- 
tices which are often encountered, we have on the 
other those leaders in the physical fitness program 
of the armed forces who are urging still greater 
participation. It is no wonder then that confusion 
exists. 

In an endeavor to offset the criticisms which are 
frequently leveled at the traditional intensiveness of 
intercollegiate athletics and at the same time satisfy 
those who stand on the side of greater participation, 
the Department of Physical Education of the Uni- 
versity of Denver and others have sought to suggest 
a more extensive approach and at the same -time 
retain the values that are inherent in an intercollegi- 
ate program. The fundamental principal underlying 
this suggestion is to give more students an oppor- 
tunity for competition under the situations which 
will give them the enjoyments that come from per- 
forming before the public and which are not avail- 
able in the present intra-mural programs. One way 
by which this may be achieved is through the me- 
dium of establishing schedules with other institu- 
tions who are willing to experiment with us. This 
would mean that they would present teams that 
have comparable qualifications. These qualifications 
would be essentially those of height and weight. 

Because football is a sport involving physical con- 
tact the element of weight would need to be con- 
sidered. Therefore the following suggestions are 
made: 

(1) 170 pounds to unlimited. 

(2) 150 pounds to 169 pounds. 

(3) 130 pounds to 149 pounds. 

It is to be seen that the two lower sets have a 
spread of 20 pounds. In the unlimited class the 


proportional weight differential allows for a wider 
spread. That is to say from the point of view of 
ration and proportion a pound is far more signifi- 
cant in the lower brackets than in the upper. How- 
ever, this classification is just a suggestion—a more 
equitable and scientific plan of sectioning could 
easily be established to meet local needs. It is fur- 
ther suggested that these teams be known by such 
titles as X, Y and Z. The reason for this is that if 
they are designated by A, B and C or 1, 2 and 3 the 
connotation of these symbols would definitely be 
against the B’s and C’s and the 2’s and 3’s. No one 
knows which is best, X, Y or Z. 

For these teams a program could be prepared in 
which each team would play every other team in its 
class on its home campus. A simple round robin 
tournament could easily be set up. It should be 
pointed out that it would probably be inadvisable 
to ever have games between teams of different 
flights, despite the pressure of popular demand. 


Values to Be Gained 

1. More boys would be able to play football and 
participate under intercollegiate conditions. 

2. Every school would have a game on its own 
campus every week-end. Yet there would be no 
over emphasis in that each team would play but a 
limited number of games. 

3. There would be no appreciable increase and 
expense. The present equipment in most institutions 
would be adequate. From the point of view of 
coaching the head coach would have an over-all 
supervision while his assistants would be responsible 
for supervision of teams. 

At the present time the University of Denver is 
preparing its basketball along these lines and during 
the past football season an attempt was made to de- 
velop this idea. 

(Editor’s Note—The most commendable feature 
of this article is that some one is really putting into 
practice one of our many oft-repeated axioms. ) 
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BOXING AND PSYCHOLOGY 


By BRENTON G. RILEY 


Senior Physical Education Major and Acting Head 
Boxing Coach—San Jose State College 


Boxing has always been’confronted with the prob- 
lem of tension. In boxing, probably more than in 
any other sport, there is a great deal of hypertension 
both before and during the fight. It is a common 
thing for fighters to wake up one or two weeks be- 
fore the fight in a cold sweat. Their coming bout 
preys on their mind and by the time their bout 
arrives, they are weak from loss of energy resulting 
from this hypertension. Beginners, although they 
have trained hard, tire in one round or less. They 
cannot remember advice given to them in the corner, 
and all their boxing skills seem to leave them. 

A big problem always has been to get the men to 
fight in the ring as well as they do in practice. Ap- 
parently, we have solved this problem at San Jose 
State College. Our fighters are relaxed, they use 
their skills, and are aggressive for the three rounds. 

Many factors are involved in tension—the crowd, 
fear of being knocked down before one’s friends, fear 
of disgrace, and the fact that the fight preys on the 
boxer’s mind for weeks in advance. The whole gen- 
eral set up is very conducive to tremendous hyper- 
tension. “Psychologizing” the fighter is a very vital 
weapon in relieving this tension. 

Last year one of our fighters, wondering why he 
couldn’t enjoy his bouts the same as he did his other 
sports, visited Dr. Dorothy Hazeltine Yates, a psy- 
chologist on our faculty. She worked with him, and 
as a result the fighter fought the best fights of his 
career with greater relaxation than he had ever had 
before. A colored fighter on the same team, who had 
the same trouble of tying up, also went to see 
Dr. Yates, and he in turn was so vastly improved 
that he won the Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionship in his weight for that year. 

Watching the work of these two experiments, 
former Coach DeWitt Portal, now Lieutenant, J. G. 
in the Navy, became greatly interested, and he and 
Dr. Yates got together to discuss boxing and psy- 
chology. They came to the conclusion that psy- 
chology could do much to lessen the boxer’s tension 
and help him to do his best in the ring. 

In December of 1942, the annual Novice Tourna- 
ment was held. In these tournaments each varsity 
fighter enlists a full team of eight men and has it 
sponsored by some on-campus organization. The 
team that the writer had that year was chosen as 
an experimental group. Dr. Yates and the team 
went into a huddle. She worked on two main points. 
The first was relaxation. This is mental relaxation 
as well as physical. This is very necessary because 
the mind is so closely associated with the body that 
as far as physical education is concerned, there is 
no division possible. This work on them in relaxa- 
tion was done as a group. The second thing she 
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worked on was advanced “mental set”. “Set”, as a 
psychological term, merely implies a state of mind. 
The “mental set” in this case is an advanced state of 
mind to insure relaxation and a full use of all facul- 
ties and skills. e 

Relaxation is taught progressively to each fighter. 
One must learn true relaxation before he can put it 
into practice. After the fighter has truly learned to 
relax, then these advanced mental sets make their 
play; through them relaxation becomes automatic. 

As a supplementary aid slogans were given to each 
fighter to read over and over again. The slogans 
were such as these: “Be calm, cool, and collected”, 
“Call upon all reserve powers”, “Listen to advice 
from the corner between rounds”, “Be relaxed, think 
at all times”, “Use all the skills you possess”. After 
being subjected to these and-other practical psycho- 
logical methods, these men, who were rank novices, 
looked like veterans of one or two years’ experience. 
The results were amazing. From the totally un- 
known, this group became the talk’ of the tourna- 
ment. 

Encouraged by these results, one of two groups 
competing in the All-College Tournament a month 
or so later, was used as an experimental group. Here 
even more gratifying results were obtained. The ex- 
perimental group won five out of seven fights. Since 
then, Dr. Yates has applied psychological treatment 
to every man coming out for boxing. The team is 
undefeated this year, having beaten California 
Aggies, Max Baer’s Tanforan team, Stanford, and a 
combination of Mather, Stockton and Kahler Fields. 
All of the men on the team, with the exception of 
one, have had no previous experience, and yet all 
are fighting like veterans. 

One of the most important things that we have 
devised so far is our “pre-fight dressing room tech- 
nique”. Usually upon entering a dressing room be- 
fore.a fight, one finds the fighters nervously pacing 
the floor, sitting.in corners by themselves thinking 
only of their coming bout, and in general there is a 
very strained atmosphere prevalent. The San Jose 
State dressing room is just the opposite of this. It 
was decided that one of the main reasons a fighter 
tied up before his fight was that the atmosphere in a 
dressing room was like that of a morgue. 

In order to change this, several things were done. 
We are now careful to choose a moderately sized, 
warm room with enough space to allow the fighters 
to move around comfortably. Games are provided 
for the fighters. A standard part of our equipment 
are checkers, Chinese checkers, playing cards, and 
magazines, but probably the most important diver- 
sion is a phonograph. The fighters themselves have 
voted this the most popular iteme “Music hath 
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charm”, and this certainly is evident here. We use 
all types of music from swing to classical, but swing 
ranks first with our boys. They warm up to the 
tempo of their favorite jive. Our dressing room is 
probably the loudest and most cheerful of any col- 
lege dressing room, and the fighters are divided into 
groups playing games, listening to and dancing to 


the music, and everyone is cheerful and relaxed. 

Of course psychology alone does not make a 
fighter. The most relaxed man in the world may 
also be the world’s worst fighter. Coordination, 
skill, conditioning, and just plain “guts” are factors 
of the first water. But, where these factors leave off 
psychology takes up and completes. 


A CHANGING PHILOSOPHY MODIFIES THE SERVICE PROGRAM 


By JACKSON R. SHARMAN 


Chairman, Department of Physical and Health 
Education, University of Alabama 


Changes and developments in physical education 
programs in the past have come as the result of so- 
cial and political influences and trends. The ideas 
and proposals of individuals and groups have prob- 
ably resulted in certain modifications and adapta- 
tions but the main program developments have come 
as the result of social forces. 

The changes in the physical education ‘program 
that seem to be in process are likewise the result 
of fundamental social changes. The war, and the 


‘viewpoints incident to the war, have caused modi- 
fications and changes in the physical education pro- 
grams in many institutions. These changes seem to 
have been largely the result of (1) the influence of 
the war aims of the schools, and (2) shifts in the 
social and educational philosophy of educators and 


the general public. 

Some of the war aims of American schools that are 
particularly pertinent to physical education are: 
(1) preparation of boys for military service, (2) 
promotion of health and physical fitness, (3) pro- 
tection of students during catastrophes, (4) perpetu- 
ation of democratic ideals, and (5) development and 
maintenance of morale in the school and community. 
All these aims are not entirely new but there has 
been a greater and renewed emphasis on them since 
the war has been in progress. 

These aims have caused many colleges to include 
in their physical education program activities that, 
in the past, usually have not been thought of as part 
of the physical education curriculum. These activi- 
ties include pre-military events such as throwing 
hand grenades, wall scaling, woodcraft, camping, the 
use of natural cover, methods of lifting heavy ob- 
jects, and in some instances, signaling, map making, 
and map reading. Greatly increased attention is be- 
ing given to many of the more traditional events 
that have a direct military value. These include 
rope climbing, pole climbing, ditch jumping, fence 
vaulting, obstacle races, boxing, wrestling, jiu-jitsu, 
and swimming. Instruction in first aid has become 
_ almost universal, and instruction in military hygiene 
and sanitation is being provided in many situations. 
In some places every boy is taught social dancing 
on the assumption that dancing is one of the main 


recreational activities of soldiers and sailors when 
off duty and that they are restricted in their oppor- 
tunities to meet girls and spend their leisure time 
wholesomely if they cannot dance. 

The war aims of educational institutions have 
caused many colleges to increase the time require- 
ment for the service courses in physical education. 
A few institutions now require all undergraduate 
students to participate in physical education during 
four years. Most of the colleges and universities of 
the country now require physical education for at 
least two years. There has also been an increase in 
the number of institutions that require five periods 
of physical education each week instead of the usual 
two or three periods a week. 

The shifts in educational and waten philosophy 
apparently have not influenced directly the service 
program of physical education in colleges as much 
as have the immediate war aims of these institutions. 
It is probably true, however, that the influence and 
effect of these changes in philosophy will be more 
fundamental and permanent. Some of the results 
of this changing philosophy are stated as follows: 

1. A tendency for educators and the general pub- 
lic to be more critical in evaluating the curriculum 
is clearly discernable. 

2. More emphasis is placed on occupational de- 
velopment and vocationalism. 

3. A definite, and apparently permanent, break 
with medievalism and scholasticism is taking place. 

4. School people are giving more thoughtful con- 
sideration to democracy in schools. 

5. A shorter term of general education in col- 
leges is coming into vogue. 

6. A demand for a new set of humanities is de- 
veloping. There is a new emphasis on ideals of a 
social type. 

Some of the effects on physical education of these 
apparent changes seem to be that more attention 
will be given to activities that are definitely useful 
to individuals in living. The activities will probably 
not be useful vocationally exclusively, but must be 
of definite value and use in some phase of living. At 
the present time the emphasis is on activities that 
are of immediate use during the war such as pre- 
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military skills, first aid, and military hygiene. After 
the war more stress will probably be placed on recre- 
ation and personal health. 

Less dependence on external authority in the solu- 
tion of problems, a more sympathetic attitude 
toward inquiry and doubt, and a general recognition 
of the place of education in helping boys and girls 
meet successfully their daily problems are some of 
the indications that the ideals of scholasticism are 
abdicating. 

The fact that the defense and perpetuation of 
democratic ways of living is one of the main objec- 
tives of the war has seemed to cause teachers and 
school administrators to give more thought and at- 
tention to making educational procedures more dem- 
ocratic. It seems probable that the democratic ideals 
of equality and freedom of choice will find a more 
practical application in physical education. Persons 
rendering professional service in this field will have 
to face more definitely the problems of measure- 
ment, classification, and administration involved in 
the general application of democratic principles to 
the physical education program. 

There are many indications that the war is accele- 
rating the trend toward shortening the term of gen- 
eral education in colleges. The action of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is the most prominent illustration 
of what appears to be developing. This trend may 
not have any definite influence on the service pro- 
gram of physical education but it seems probable 
that it may have a significant bearing on varsity 
athletics. 

The demand for a new statement and re-interpre- 
tation of American democratic ideals has been de- 
veloping for more than a decade. It has been said 
that the original statement of the ideals of Ameri- 
can democracy, that were enunciated at the time of 
the Revolutionary War, were stated in terms of an 
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agrarian and backwoods society, and that John 
Dewey and his disciples provided a statement of . 
principles in terms of an industrial society. It is 
generally claimed now that there is a need for a re- 
statement of democratic principles in terms of the 
power age in which we are living. There have been 
some organized efforts to provide a suitable state- 
ment of social and political ideals. The publications 
of the Educational Policies Commission and the 
Charter of the Social Sciences that was published in 
1932 by the Commission on the social studies of the 
American Historical Association are examples of the 
work that has been done on this problem. As new 
interpretations of American democratic ideals are 
evolved it seems probable that the activities in- 
cluded in the physical education program will not 
be greatly different from the events that are now _ 
taught. The objectives of physical education, how- 
ever, will no doubt change. 

In light of the small number of studies that have 
been made and the limited data that are available 
it is not possible to state definitely the results of the 
war on the service program of physical education. 
It seems to be true, however, that there are four 
courses or groups of activities that should be taught. 
These are: 

I. Pre-military training. This should include 
(1) rope climbing, (2) pole climbing, (3) fence 
vaulting, (4) ditch jumping, (5) wall scaling, (6) 
crawling, (7) running, (8) throwing hand grenades, 
(9) chinning the bar, (10) push up, (11) tumbling, 
(12) swimming, (13) boxing, (14) jiu-jitsu, (15) 
jousting. 

II. Military hygiene and sanitation, and first 
aid. 

III. Camping and Woodcraft. 

IV. Recreation and Morale Building Activities. 
(1) dancing, (2) soft ball, (3) volley ball. 


OF DISUSE 


LAURENCE E. MOREHOUSE 


Graduate Student, Department of Physical 
Education, State University of Iowa 


Growth and development are responses to stimuli. 
Cytologists' have observed that growth and develop- 
ment depend essentially upon the formation and 
accumulation of protoplasmic structure through the 
metabolic reaction of the living protoplasm. What 
are known as “formative stimuli” and “formative 
response” are seen most clearly in these phenomena. 
Structure forming reactions are universal in living 
irganisms and play a part in all cellular activities. 

The formative stimulus in the early stages of de- 
velopment of striated muscle is simply the rate of 
metabolism which is sufficiently high to bring about 
the growth of the muscle. In later stages, however, 
the lower rate of metabolism is inadequate and must 
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be supplemented by correlative functional stimula- 
tion. This occurs with the development of the stim- 
ulating mechanism which is, in the case of striated 
muscle, the nervous system. If the metabolic rate 
is not frequently accelerated by nervous stimulation, 
the muscle fails to grow and develop. 

Atrophy of Disuse. Just as functional activity 
brings about growth, the lack of functional activity 
will result in the wasting of tissue. This phenome- 
non is termed atrophy, and is associated with retro- 
gressive chemical changes which occur in the in- 
volved tissue.2 Failure to use skeletal muscle is 
attended with atrophy of the contractile tissue. 
During the process of atrophy the fibers within the 
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muscle diminish in size and power. The atrophy of 
a small part of the total muscle protein mass is ac- 
companied by a disproportionately large loss of 
strength. Usually this process stops short of ir- 
reparable damage and even though the fibers be- 
come very thin, their vital structures remain intact. 
Fortunately, the essential machinery of the muscle 
does not disappear in ordinary atrophy of disuse 
and if the muscle is again regularly used, there is a 
reversal of the atrophic changes and the fibers are 
gradually restored in size and power. 

Other ill effects accompanying a lack of functional 
stimulation are illustrated by observing the stages 
of retrogression during the life cycle of a sea squirt.* 
In the adult form, the sea squirt is three or four 
inches in length. It is an oval sac-like creature, 
scarcely recognizable as an animal. The eggs of the 
sea squirt hatch to produce larva somewhat similar 
to amphibian tadpoles which are free-swimming. 
The young animal possesses a fairly well devel- 
oped backbone, gills, and nerve cord. For some 
reason it then settles on the bottom and attaches it- 
self by adhesive papillae located on its “chin”. It 
now undergoes retrogressive changes involving loss 
of tail, backbone, and posterior portion of its nerve 
cord. The anterior portion of the cord becomes a 
simple ganglion. The paired eyes and ear structures 
also disappear. The dorsal side shortens while the 
ventral side lengthens. The alimentary canal is bent 
into a U-shape. The number of gill slits increase 
greatly. The animal secretes a substance which 
forms a protective, cellulose covering. With its 
siphons widely expanded it allows a current of wa- 
ter to pass into the oral and out of the atrial siphon, 
and in this effortless manner obtains its food and 
oxygen. This process of metamorphosis has caused 
an active respectable animal to become a lazy, sta- 
tionary form which is not much more than a water 
bag whose level of development has degenerated 
almost to that of a sponge. 

The life cycle of twentieth century man is con- 
fronted with the dangers of that of the sea-squirt. 
Until birth his high metabolic rate assures him of 
proper growth and development. As a baby, his 
metabolism is accelerated by the changes in his new 
environment, his functional activity is maintained 
by bawling and he is exercised by the handling he 
receives by the nurse or mother during frequent 
feedings and diaper changes. As a young child his 
almost incessant activity is a valuable asset to the 
healthy development and growth of his body. At the 
age of about five he then starts to settle on his 
“chin” in the schoolroom. His opportunity for mus- 
cular activity is suddenly halved and he must de- 
pend upon the recesses and after school activities for 
his functional stimulation. As the youth progresses 
in school, homework, longer school hours, and 
shorter recesses reduce his opportunities for activity 
still more. 


When, as a young man, he leaves school and en- 
ters employment, in the majority of cases, the type 
of work he will do will demand but little physical 
activity, his travel to his place of business will be 
by auto, or train and his free hours will be devoted 
to reading, listening to the radio, or attending the 
movies. He has permanently settled on his “chin”, 
his functional stimulation is reduced to a minimum, 
and, because of disuse, atrophy sets in. 

The dangers of this existence are many. Lack of 
proper functional stimulation during the period of 
growth from early childhood to early maturity fre- 
quently leads to disproportionate development and 
growth of the skeletal, muscular, and organic struc- 
ture and ends in faulty posture, weak, soft, undevel- 
oped muscles, weak back, flabby abdominal muscles 
with distended abdomen, contracted chest, round 
shoulders, and with a shiftless attitude and sub- 
normal mentality. Our habits of sedentary living 
have developed overfed, under-exercised, weak, soft 
muscled, short winded individuals with diminished 
vitality who are highly susceptible to the perils of 
organic diseases and disturbances. Through lack of 
exercise, adults who at one time were vigorous and 
well developed, may fall into faulty habits of posture 
with general loss of muscle and visceral tone, which 
in turn may lead to sluggish physical and mental re- 
sponses. Functional activity leads to proper growth, 
development, and maintenance; disuse leads to 
atrophy. 

Implication for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. Youth is the period in which the foun- 
dations of future physical strength or weakness are 
laid and in which habits are formed that will later 
result in health or sickness.® 

Frequent and regular exercise is an important 
means of promoting good health. Healthful recrea- 
tion, both physical and non-physical is essential to 
assure sound adjustment to life, especially in ado- 
lescence and early adulthood. 

The facilities now available to young people are 
inadequate to ensure the highest development of 
their health and physical fitness. School athletic 
programs are still largely devoted to the intensive 
training of the few who are least in need of physical 
improvement. Camping tends to be restricted to 
youth in superior economic circumstances. There is 
a lack of facilities for building and preserving a nor- 
mal healthy physique, and the facilities that do exist 
are least available to the youth who are most in 
need of them. 

These conditions place serious handicaps on sev- 
eral million young Americans in their personal lives. 
The same handicaps rest on the nation, which must 
depend on its coming generations for the success of 
its institutions and the security of its existence. 

A national health program should be directed to 
the needs of citizens of all ages, but there may well 
be especial emphasis on youth. The schools can be 
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of great service in providing health education and 
regular physical examinations and in giving physical 
training to all students. The principal agencies 
dealing with out-of-school youth should assume a 
similar obligation. Improved means must be found 
to reach young people not now served by these 
agencies. 

Public recreational programs, both physical and 
non-physical, must be greatly expanded. They have 
been regarded too long as a public service in the 
luxury class. The contribution which they can make 
to a higher level of physical fitness and to the preser- 


vation of morale in time of stress must now receive 
general recognition. 
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THE PLACE OF CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


T. ERWIN BLESH 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


In presenting this paper it is necessary first to 
clarify the term “Corrective physical education”. 
There is an abundance of titles used including 
“medical gymnastics, restricted gymnastics, individ- 
ual programs, individual program adaptations, etc., 
however, corrective physical education is a term that 
is probably more familiar to most people connected 
with the school. Personally, the writer does not like 
it, as it gives a stigma of correction to a phase of 
school work that involves adaptation of the program 
to the individual. Correction is for the medical doc- 
tor, not the physical educator. As used here, how- 
ever, corrective physical education will include the 
preventive aspect which must be stressed in the 
kindergarten and elementary school. 

There are three important issues that confront 
those interested in this field. In the first place, just 
what is the need for corrective physical education 
in the school program? Why should we be con- 
cerned with it? Secondly, are the elementary and 
secondary schools and colleges taking care of each 
pupil as to the matter of sound mind and body de- 
velopment? Thirdly, if they are not, then, in what 
way can emphasis be placed upon a program that 
will help to achieve this objective? 

Statistics show that between 70 and 75 per cent 
of freshmen students entering college are in need of 
some type of adjustment. True, many of these ad- 
justments are minor in nature, but had they been 
treated at an earlier stage they would not be so 
prevalent in college freshmen. 

When parents and others mention the poor post- 
ure in standing and marching at a school graduation, 
then there is something sadly lacking in the physi- 
cal education program. When students enter col- 
lege and haven’t the coordination to throw a tennis 
ball in the air and hit it, again there is something 
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wrong. I happened to have had a boy in class a few 
years ago that lacked that coordination. The quar- 
ter was nearly over before he could stroke a few 
shots over the net. In conversation with this boy it 
was found that he had been excused from the physi- 
cal education class all through high school. On en- 
trance into college the physician had approved 
him for physical education, and as he knew noth- 
ing of any activity, he decided to take tennis. Was 
there something lacking in his physical education 
training? 

Sometimes we little realize the importance of a 
good physical foundation, for the body, and how 
much bearing that has on the mental and moral 
behavior of the child. Many, many examples may 
be cited where poor scholastic work, lack of interest, 
being a pest in school, etc., is attributed to one or 
more physical defects. It is the job of the physician 
to diagnose these ailments, but it is the job of the 
principal, nurse, and physical educator to adjust the 
school program to the individual and to make a defi- 
nite follow up after the examination. 

We talk of education of the whole child, of attain- 
ing maximum development and adjustment of the 
individual, therefore the need is to establish a pro- 
gram of health and physical education that will offer 
a program for all—one that will take care of the 
atypical as well as the typical—the unskilled as well 
as the skilled. 

It is obvious that in answer to the question, “Are 
elementary and secondary schools and colleges tak- 
ing care of each pupil, as to the matter of sound 
mind and body development?” we must say “no”, or 
it might be qualified to say “only partially”. Little 
has been done in schools, with the possible exception 
of a few city school systems and some colleges, in 
the inauguration and maintenance of programs to 
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prevent bodily deformities or to correct existing de- 
formities among school children. 

In the White House Conference Report of 1932,1 
it was stated that “in only a few scattered locali- 
ties is the subject of posture training receiving any 
attention.” This referred only to the teaching of 
body mechanics; nothing being said about other 
disturbances amenable to correction, i. e., weak- 
nesses of the feet, spinal curvature, etc. This same 
report stated that “75% of the male and female 
youth of the United States exhibit grades of body 
mechanics, which according to recognized standards 
are imperfect.” 

What of the fact that Army examinations reveal 
only one in five college men are physically fit? That 
various studies show that anywhere from 20% to 
60% of children have weak feet? Isn’t it possible 
for something to be done in our school programs, 
which will help solve this problem? 


Let us take an average high school and what does 
the program of physical education consist of? In 
the first place, consider the athletes. They are the 
15% or 20% for which most of the program is 
planned. They occupy between 50% and 75% of 
the physical education instructor’s time. It really 
seems quite important to spend hour after hour 
coaching a basketball team so that they can go out 
on the court and throw a piece of cowhide through 
the hoop a few more times than the other team. And 
so on with other school teams. Please do not mis- 
understand me, it is not that we should do away 
with these activities, but the other 80% of the boys 
should be thought of and planned for. Emphasis 
during the past few years has been placed upon skill 
in sports to such an extent that conditioning of the 
body and organic vigor has been secondary. Take 
it for granted, then, that the athletes are fairly 
well cared for, that is, as far as their particular 
sport is concerned. They certainly do not learn 
much else in the way of physical education ac- 
tivities. 

Now, what about the rest of the group? There 
are probably six or seven periods during the day. 
Each class may consist of 40 to 60 boys, oftentimes 
a mixture of freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and sen- 
iors. They may be divided into squads and partici- 
pate in a few games. They get some enjoyment out 
of it, yes, but they learn very little. In each class 
there are a few boys who are excused from regular 
activity by the doctor. The extent of their physical 
education training frequently is sitting and watch- 
ing others play. What type of program can be ar- 
ranged for this group which will make their adjust- 
ment to life more efficient? This is our fundamental 


1 White House Conference on Child Health and 
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problem. It means a new thought, a new trend in 
the teaching of physical education. 

Individual differences, physically, must be recog- 
nized. We see splendid bodies and well functioning 
organs down to severely handicapped individuals. 
It is necessary to have a special type of program, 
in order to meet these varied situations, a program 
that will allow rest for those who need it, one that 
will allow for very moderate activity for others and 
one that will afford every boy and girl an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a large variety of activities. 

The problem is not so great in large city schools 
or larger colleges and universities, where a trained 
specialist in corrective physical education and a 
consulting orthopedic physician are available. It 
lies in the small school where the above are not 
available. One suggestion offered by Lowman, 
Colestock, and Cooper, emphasizes the corrective 
center with its trained specialist. This still leaves 
a problem, however, for schools where this is not 
possible. 

Some colleges have an excellent program of cor- 
rective physical education, especially in the girls’ 
department where the program is much more com- 
plete and far reaching than that for the boys. 

Marshall College? in Huntington, West Virginia, 
has established a program whereby those unfit for 
regular physical education, as determined by the 
medical examination, are put into one class meet- 
ing twice a week. This class is then divided into a 
restrictive group and those needing complete rest. 
Activities such as horseshoes, quoits, modified golf, 
archery, social games, et cetera, are participated in 
by the restricted group, whereas the rest group is 
strictly supervised. Both groups hear lectures on 
personal health problems given by the instructor 
and by local physicians. 

There are personal conferences with each student, 
to talk over her particular ailment; extensive read- 
ing by the student to better acquaint her with her 
ailment; and re-examination each semester. Good 
results have been shown. 

W. H. Bohm? reports a similar program at Wash- 
ington State in which emphasis is placed upon physi- 
cal education for all. At first, the program was con- 
cerned only with the individual who was physically 
fit and a candidate for a varsity team. It then was 
broadened to consider those who could not make a 
team, hence the development of an intra-mural pro- 
gram. Finally a corrective program was developed 
to take care of those not physically fit. 


This program is based on a medical examination. 
A postural examination is then given to all of the 
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individual group. Emphasis is placed upon exer- 

cises with organic activity, exercises with carry-over 

value, and specially graduated exercises for poorly 
developed individuals. 

When we get into the secondary school field there 
begins to be a scarcity of good corrective physical 
education programs. The medical examination may 
be used to segregate those able to participate in 
regular activities from those who are not, but the 
latter group is usually left unprovided for, when it 
comes to a program in physical education. 

A few of the high schools have taken the very 
important step of segregating all of the corrective 
group into one class. I say important, because, it is 
necessary that they receive special attention. In 
order to do this, the administration must be 100% 
cooperative. That means salesmanship on our part. 
We must prove the value of such program. Sequoia 
Union High School in Redwood City, California, 
has such a program. The regular activities are car- 
ried on as near as possible, in a modified form. The 
special class is organized into tribes, as are those 
taking the regular program, and they enjoy com- 
petition on a level adapted to them. It is interest- 
ing to see how those boys radiate confidence and 
enter into the various activities. Would they do this 
if they were with the regular group in activities? 

Rochester, Minnesota,* carried out an extensive 
program of corrective physical education in the ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high schools. In the 
junior and senior high schools 200 students were ex- 
amined. Fifty of these were referred for individual 
exercise by the physician, who prescribed the type of 
treatment and exercises necessary for each indi- 
vidual. Two physical therapy technicians carried 
out the work in this school, devoting two hours a 
week to these classes. 

There were 600 children examined in the ele- 
mentary schools, and of these, 41% were referred 
by the physician for physical therapy. The physical 
therapist then examined the referred children care- 
fully and did one of the following:® 
1. Ifa deformity was present—i. e., shortened limb, 

referred child to an orthopedist. 

2. If a foot condition, the child was sent to a shoe 
man for necessary lifts, etc., in addition to ex- 
ercises. 

. If an internal disturbance, the child was referred 
to a pediatrician for medical care. 


4 Wiechec, F. J. & Sanberg, G. H. “A Program of 
Individual Corrective Exercises for Schools,” Am. 
Sch. Bd. Jr., 99:45-47, November, 1939. 

5 Moss, Bernice and Orion, W. H. “The Public 
School Program in Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation,” A. H. P. E. B., October, 1939, p. 436. 
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4. Children having postural defects, tendencies 
toward deformities, or weak, pronated feet had 
appropriate treatment prescribed for them by 
the physical therapist. 

This is rather an elaborate preventive corrective 
program, but is it beyond the reach of the average 
elementary school? It means close cooperation from 
the physician, nurse, parents and teachers. In 
every group, a few individuals are outstanding, 
many are average and a few at the bottom. These 
latter few are the ones who need a corrective physi- 
cal education program. 

In 1939 the Society of State Directors of Physical 
and Health Education presented a Public School 
program,° stating that every child has the right to 
correction of defects. Just what does this mean? It 
means that there must be a rigid follow-up program 
after the medical examination. That is where so 
many socalled corrective programs fail. The So- 
ciety’s report says that this follow up may be: 

(1) a written notification to the home concerning 

the findings of the examining physician request- 

ing parents to consult the family physician. 
visits to the home by the school nurse, teacher 
or principal whenever necessary to secure co- 
operation of parents. 

request of assistance from public and private 

agencies in the correction of defects of children 

from homes of low economic status. 


On the basis of results of the health examina- 
tion, the school program should be adjusted to 
those children for whom adjustment is indi- 
cated. These adjustments may include rest pe- 
riods; modified activity; proper feeding, modi- 
fication of class work and seating to compen- 
sate for eye and ear defects; and modified pro- 
grams of study. 

In conclusion then, a sound preventive program 
must be established in the elementary schools. Not 
a program of drills and exercises, but one emphasiz- 
ing big muscle activities, and proper health habits. 

The secondary schools will place more emphasis 
upon adjusting their program to the individual. 
Smaller classes, more individual attention to the less 
gifted and handicapped boy and girl, and a greater 
emphasis upon a wider variety of activities for all. 
No handicapped students should be made to feel 
that they are not able to engage in games with other 
people. 

The colleges will spend more time in trying to 
develop skill and knowledge in activities that have 
carry-over value, activities that can be participated 
in by, and adapted to the individual. An individual 
program for all is the objective. 


(2) 


(3) 





THE CONTRIBUTION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN COLLEGES 
TO MILITANT FITNESS 


PAUL F. BENDER 


Associate Professor of Physical Education 
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Militant fitness is a formidable sounding phrase. 
However, after analyzing the term, it loses its 
austerity, and definitely points the way in which 
physical education may make a significant contri- 
bution to its achievement. 

The term militant fitness should not be confused 
with military fitness, despite the fact that militant 
and military have a common derivation. I should 
like to draw the distinction that the former connotes 
a vigorous pursuit of all that is implied in the con- 
cept of fitness, whereas, the latter seems to suggest 
that a special brand of fitness is required to par- 
ticipate successfully in the present world conflict. 
To make this distinction clear, permit me to call 
attention to certain objectives of physical education 
. which are commonly accepted. These are expressed 
in different phraseologies, but in substance they re- 
late to the development of organic power, to the 
building of a strong and efficient musculature, and 
to the formation of desirable habits of behavior by 
which the worth of the individual to a group or a 
cause may be measured. There are more, but these 
will suffice. To be aggressively active in pursuing 
these goals in order for each individual to attain that 
level of development of which he’is capable con- 
stitutes militant fitness. Is this a condition which 
has become necessary merely because we are at 
present engaged in war? No, militant fitness is a 
quality of living, a mark of attainment, which is as 
applicable in time of peace as in periods of war. 
But, ironical as it may seem, not until this nation 
began to prepare its man-power for the present 
crisis, did the truth descend upon us that somehow 
and somewhere our job had not been too well done. 

Listen to this statement by Michael Davis, chair- 
man of the Committee on Research on Medical 
Economics. “Qut of the first 2,000,000 young men 
who walked up to selective service and Army induc- 
tion boards for examination, 900,000 walked away 
rejected for military service because of disease or 
physical defects. To thousands of these men their 
rejection was a surprise. To millions of people 
throughout the country, the 45 percent rejection 
rate was a shock. It is ‘an indictment of America’ 
said the President. It ‘is a condition of which we 
nationally should be thoroughly ashamed’ said 
Brigadier General Lewis B. Hershey, director of the 
selective service system. 

“A husky young man whose ears are not ‘capable 
of detecting low conversational voice at twenty feet 
in a quiet room’ might be rejected by the Army be- 
cause of poor hearing but be quite able to play foot- 
ball. A fellow who has half his teeth decayed or 
missing might be a structural steel worker or a 


forest ranger, but the Army would turn him down. 
Cautioning us about over-worry about unfit young 
men, Dr. Morris Fishbein says that he is ‘not pre- 
pared to admit that we are a nation of cripples’. 

“The Army rejections do not mean that nearly 
half our young men are cripples. They do mean 
that we have had a great medical sampling of our 
man-power in the healthiest ages, and that nearly 
half of these human machines are not in the condi- 
tion in which their owners or a nation at war ought 
to have them. To put it in other terms, only a small 
proportion of the rejected men are like jalopies 
which can wheeze along a little longer before they 
stop for good. Many of them, however, are like 
cars in which the radiator is leaky, or the rubber is 
worn off the tires in spots, or the battery is low, or 
the valves pitted and noisy, or one of the sparkplugs 
cracked.” 

The picture just painted is not a pretty one. 
Must we in physical education accept the entire 
blame for its ugly features? No. While we frankly 
admit that our efforts have not been as militant as 
now appears to have been necessary, it can honestly 
be said that our hands have been tied on more than 
one occasion in the struggle to make physical educa- 
tion function for the betterment of the human race. 
Do you recall, especially those of you in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and in the smaller 
colleges, the support received when you recom- 
mended that every boy and girl should be given a 
thorough medical examination? And that the pro- 
gram of games and sports, as well as every other 
activity in the curriculum, should be administered 
in accordance with the results of this examination? 
Do you remember how well received were your sug- 
gestions to require physicial education daily of the 
entire student body? What a tragedy to neglect 50 
or 80 percent of boys because they do not possess 
those God-given qualities so necessary to participate 
in our inter-school athletic contests! What a trav- 
esty upon education to be so vociferous about health 
being the most essential objective, and then do so 
little about it! Who is to blame, you ask, for the 
present state of affairs in physical education? Ob- 
viously, we cannot shove the responsibility for it 
entirely upon the “other fellow”; at times, we have 
not been too vigorously pursuing our own cause. 
Nevertheless, our efforts have been stifled and even 
trampled upon by vested interests, by professional 
jealousies both in and out of school, and by the 
ever-present conflict between the cultural and the 
“perspirational”. But, the millenium is not yet in 
sight, consequently, there is still time to develop a 
more militant attitude favoring physical education. 
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Let us not think for even a moment that the 
problem of militant fitness is ours alone. We play 
only a part, admittedly a major part, in preparing 
youth for this serious business of optimum living 
in a social order beset with indigence and fallacious 
beliefs. That youngster from “across the tracks” 
whose daily subsistence is limited to two sandwiches 
is not a fit subject for the development of organic 
power, nor for the promotion of desirable attitudes. 
That youngster early indoctrinated with the beliefs 
and mores of his environment which afe inimical to 
the development of an integrated personality pre- 
sents yet another barrier in the attainment of our 
goals. But, even these conditions must not deter us 
in an effort to do our bit. 

Specifically, what can physical education in col- 
leges contribute to militant fitness? Upon the basis 
of the causes for rejection of selectees for military 
service, our responsibilities appear to be somewhat 
restricted, but nevertheless vitally important. The 
relationship of physical education to defective teeth, 
poor vision, impaired hearing, and unsound hearts, 
—deficiencies which constitute the highest inci- 
dences of rejections—is well known to be practically 
nil. That is to say, a program of games and sports 
does little or nothing in remedying these defects. In 
fact, there is evidence that some of the conditions 
above may even be exaggerated in the course of 
vigorous activity. However, based upon other prac- 
tices pursued by the military in developing a high 
degree of fitness, the direction of our efforts is 
clearly charted. This fitness is not to be construed 
as a temporary expediency, but rather as a goal to 
be sustained for the future. About twenty-five years 
ago this nation was horrified because approximately 
33 percent of the selectees were declared unfit. To- 
day the percentage has soared to about 45. Let us 
not argue about the higher standards of the present 
examinations to salve our injured consciences. The 
fact of the matter is that little or no improvement 
has been made. Twenty-five, thirty years hence 
may find this nation engaged in another conflict— 
despite the beautiful ideals of solving future inter- 
national problems around the conference table—and 
if there is as much wishful thinking in the mean- 
time as there has been in the past interim of wars, 
it appears likely that that 60 percent or more of 
cur youth will be found wanting. Not a pretty pic- 
ture, but one to gaze upon with apprehension. 

The college program, to be considered as a con- 
tributing factor to militant fitness, does not need 
to be reconstructed as much as it needs to be in- 
tensified in certain aspects. At least two areas need 
to be given greater attention. The first of these is 
the medical examination and the second pertains to 
the time allotted to physical activities. 

An annual medical examination, thorough to the 
extent of including all the practical methods of 
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analyzing the human being, should be the first re- 
quirement in the organization of a comprehensive 
program of physical education. The colleges have 
alwayes prided themselves in administering to the 
educational needs of a very select group of young 
people, superior, at least, in intellectual capabilities. 
If these are the people to whom the nation looks for 


_ leadership then it appears necessary to administer 


just as effectively to their health needs as deter- 
mined by the examination. Many colleges have 
already accepted this as a major responsibility, but 
have been restricted in extending their health service 
through lack of funds and equipment. A vigorous 
effort on the part of the teachers and administrators 
of physical education in colleges, in the light of the 
health status of the present selectees for the mili- 
tary, should accomplish much in establishing more 
effective health service not only in colleges, but also 
in the secondary and elementary schools. 

The second contribution of physical education 
necessitates an increase in the time devoted to the 
program. Not only does this require an increase in 
the number of periods per week, but also in the 
number of years allotted to physical activity. This 
suggestion will not meet with popular approval, es- 
pecially since there has been a trend to eliminate 
required physical education in certain colleges and 
universities. Let us examine a few facts. If by 
fitness we mean the development of organic power 
expressed in such terms as vigor, endurance and vi- 
tality, and the building of an efficient musculature 
so necessary for the effective pursuit of daily ac- 
tivities, and the formation of desirable habits and 
attitudes, then the program must be extended to five 
days per week for the entire four years a student is 
enrolled to permit the attainment of these goals. 
Such a program would need to be carefully con- 
structed in order to meet the interests and needs of 
the entire student body. A variation of offerings 
from activities representing the team-game group, 
the conditioning-exercise group, and the recreation 
group could be shaped into an attractive and desir- 
able program. The possibility of such a program 
surviving, assuming that it has even a possibility of 
being accepted in these critical times, is not too en- 
couraging. I am afraid that the prevailing philos- 
ophy of education, and a waning of our own en- 
thusiasm, will not permit this plan to gain a strong 
foothold. 

The contribution of physical education in col- 
leges to a fitness which appears to be necessary for 
the future must, in my estimation, be measured by 
the degree to which we aggressively and persistently 
pursue that course which best prepares our youth 
for the emergencies in the years ahead. That we 
have made some progress in the direction of these 
goals is not enough; an intensification of efforts is 
our job now and for the future. 
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THE ROLE OF PHYSICAL FITNESS IN 
DEVELOPING AND MAINTAINING MORALE IN OUR CHILDREN 
DURING THE WAR AND POST-WAR PERIOD 


EMMA McCLOY LAYMAN, U. S.N. R. 


The term “morale” is a word which has become so 
redundant in our speech and in our literature that 
today we find it on the tip of every tongue, and 
sprinkled liberally through every magazine and 
newspaper which we take in hand. Considering how 
glibly and abundantly we use the term today, it is 
difficult to believe that it was a comparative stranger 
to our thinking, our speech, and our writing until 
just a short time ago. 

During and following the first World War, there 
was considerable talk of morale, and a few indi- 
viduals wrote of morale as a wartime necessity, and 
also as being desirable for the normal civilian exist- 
ence of the nation. However, there was no realiza- 
tion of the hopes that morale would become a mat- 
ter of general concern for the people, and in the 
years between World Wars I and II the published 
literature concerning morale consisted mostly of a 
few scattered researches and articles on military 
morale, morale of the unemployed, and morale of 


- the industrial employee. The lack of popular con- 


cern with morale during this period is evidenced in 
the fact that the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Liter- 
ature lists only sixteen articles on general and na- 
tional morale in the twenty-four years from 1915 
to 1939. 

As World War II got under way, the importance 
of national morale suddenly made itself felt. News- 
paper and magazine stories told of the magnificent 
morale of the English people, as they maintained 
their high spirits and self-confidence in spite of 
night after night of bombing. We heard of the 
morale of the Chinese, which had made them refuse 
to consider defeat, even when they were fighting 
under the most discouraging circumstances. It was 
pointed out that the collapse of Germany in 1918 
was due in large part to the demoralizing effects of 
Allied propaganda.** At the end of the war the 
Germany army was said to be well equipped but 
paralyzed with respect to morale. Likewise, poor 
morale has been held partly responsible for the 
downfall of France in the present war? and for the 
mediocre showing of the Italian troops.? While 
European and Asiatic involvement in war increased 
our awareness of the importance of morale for na- 
tional and personal welfare, the entrance of the 
United States into the world conflict increased it 
still more. As evidence of this increased realization 
and interest, we find the Readers’ Guide listing 36 
articles on general and national morale in the two- 
year period from 1939 to 1941, 44 articles on this 
subject during the six months’ period preceding 


‘ January, 1942, and 17 articles during the months of 


* Numbers refer to bibliography. 


February, 1942, in contrast to the 16 articles listed 
for the 24 years before 1939! 


MORALE DEFINED AND DESCRIBED 


Morale has been variously defined, both as an 
individual attribute and as a group characteristic. 
The definition given by Landis takes in both indi- 
vidual and group aspects. He describes good morale 
as “a state of mind, shared by members of a group 
and moving them to make the fullest use of their 
strength and skill to attain a given objective. It is 
not a state of mind existing in one man alone, but in 
many. It is not a state of mind to be enjoyed, for 
itself, but to serve as a spring of action. It is not 
a uniform state of mind . . . but is relative to the 
end in view.” (18, p. 331.) 

Regardless of our definition of morale, we must 
recognize that it involves two general conditions— 
first, good adjustment or adequate mental health on 
the part of individuals comprising the group; and 
second, within the group, a unanimity and cohesive- 
ness with reference to thought and action necessary 
for the achievement of a collective purpose. 


INDIVIDUAL MORALE 


We have said that morale in a group is dependent 
in part on the mental health of its members. What 
do we mean by “mental health” or good adjust- 
ment? A mentally healthy or well-adjusted person 
is one whose behavior is satisfactory to himself, 
and to the social group as well. Adequate adjust- 
ment means personal happiness and optimum social 
usefulness. But by happiness we do not mean the 
smug, bovine complacency of the self-satisfied per- 
son. Rather, we mean richness of living, joy in 
achievement, and the type of happiness which is 
compatible with physical, social, mental, and spirit- 
ual growth. 

We think of the well-adjusted person in terms of 
certain specific characteristics which we shall briefly 
describe at this time. 

Integration in personality. In saying that the 
well-adjusted person has an integrated personality, 
we mean that his behavior patterns in different situ- 
ations are such that there is a thread of consistency 
in them, so that behavior in one situation is not in 
conflict with behavior in another situation. Also, 
we mean that there is consistency with respect to the 
way in which the individual meets the same situa- 
tions when faced by them again. For example, a 
well-adjusted child of pre-school age would not dis- 
play friendliness to a stranger today, and tomorrow 
scream and run away at sight of the same person. 

Feeling of security. In saying that a feeling of 
security is necessary for mental health, we mean 
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more than financial security. More important than 
financial security are emotional security, personal- 
social security, and spiritual security. Emotional 
security is the feeling of security which we gain 
through the affection of family and friends. Per- 
sonal-social security means the feeling of solidarity 
secured from having an established place in the 
social group. Spiritual security is another name for 
faith—perhaps faith in God, or faith in the future, 
or faith in mankind. 

Self-sufficiency in working and planning. The 
well-adjusted person has a fund of skills and inter- 
ests sufficient to enable him to keep himself happily 
and profitably occupied, even when there is no one 
else around to tell him what to do. 

Independence and flexibility in thinking. The 
well-adjusted person does his own thinking, but is 
able to profit by the thinking and experiences of 
others. 

Outlook on life one of optimistic realism. In say- 
ing that a mentally healthy person is an optimist, 
we do not mean that he is a perpetual “Polyanna,” 
who goes about sugar-coating the bitter pills of life, 
and ignoring real issues. The optimist who is also a 
realist recognizes and accepts his problems for what 
they are, but regards them as problems to be solved 
—and in this sense, as opportunities. To the opti- 
mistic realist, unhappiness is a challenge, rather 
than a defeat. 

Ability to make decisions and abide by them. 
The well-adjusted person is able to make choices, 
and wastes no time in brooding over what might 
have happened had he decided differently. 

Ability to face reality. The well-adjusted person 
can “take it.” He can face his difficulties squarely, 
without evading, running away, lying, resorting to 
day-dreaming, making excuses, or whining. He is 
realistic in his problem solving, and does not take 
refuge in wishful thinking. He is able to face his 
own inadequacies, and shows courage in the pres- 
ence of danger. He can endure hardships without 
flinching. 

Adaptability to new situations. The well-adjusted 
person has habits sufficiently flexible that he can 
adapt himself to a new situation. In time of war, 
this means adaptability to new privations and unac- 
customed hardships. 

Objectivity in attitude, especially toward one’s 
own abilities. An objective attitude means seeing 
things as they really are, rather than as we would 
like them to be. A mentally healthy person knows 
and accepts his capabilities and limitations. 

Consistent functioning up to capacity level. One 
of the foremost responsibilities which each of us has 
to society is the responsibility for consistently and 
persistently functioning up to capacity level, and 
making contributions to the group which are com- 
mensurate with our abilities. 

Gregariousness and feeling of social adequacy. 
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Sociability is important for good adjustment, and 
especially important for morale, since morale is not 
possible unless the individual is able to identify 
himself with the group, and this involves both a 
liking to be with people, and a feeling of being at 
ease in the group. But sociability or gregariousness 
must involve more than a mere liking to be with 
people, for to be well adjusted the individual must 
be also an active participant in group endeavors. 

Conformity. The chronic non-conformist is low 
in morale, because he is not accepted by the group, 
and does not identify himself with it. 

Cooperation. The ability to work cooperatively 
with others—to make minor compromises, to sacri- 
fice individual objectives for group objectives—is 
essential to mental health and morale. 

Ability to complete a course of action. Social 
efficiency and satisfaction in achievement are de- 
pendent on the ability to pursue a task to comple- 
tion, provided that the task is not beyond one’s 
abilities. A person who never finishes anything is 
of little use to society. 

Variety and balance in interests. A mentally 
healthy person has varied interests which keep his 
personality well balanced. A wide range of interests 
helps in making it possible for the individual to 
identify himself with a broad social group, and con- 
tributes much to his personal enrichment. 

Standards in keeping with accepted standards of 
what is right and wrong in the individual’s social 
group. 

Emotional reactions in keeping with the stimulus. 
The emotional reactions of the mentally healthy 
person are in keeping with the stimulus, in sev- 
eral ways. 


a. He does not respond emotionally to situations 
not ordinarily producing emotional responses, nor to 
situations which logically should not produce such 
responses. 

b. He does not respond with “violent” emotion 
to situations usually calling forth “milder” emotions. 

c. He does not respond with one type of emotion 
to a situation which should produce another type of 
response. 

d. He is not dominated by moods which are 
persistent over long periods of time, nor is he given 
to marked mood swings. 

Emotional reactions in keeping with the individu- 
al’s developmental level. 

Emotional expression directed outward. The well- 
adjusted person will find socially-approved channels 
for the outward expression of emotion, rather than 
suppressing or repressing his emotional reactions. 

Sense of humor. 


GROUP MORALE 
If the individuals comprising a group engaged in 
some enterprise are well adjusted, the group will not 
necessarily be characterized by high morale, unless 
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the members of the group are acting together with 
hearty accord and good will, for the purpose of 
achieving a common goal. 

Considering the group as being comprised of indi- 
viduals in a nation at war, and the common pur- 
pose that of winning the war and making an effec- 
tive and lasting peace, certain characteristics of the 
group are essential if national morale is to be high. 

There must be clear and fixed national goals 
shared by the majority of the citizens. The people 
must agree on why they are fighting, and what they 
want for the nation as the outcomé of victory. 

The people in general must have an appreciation 
of the specific values their country affords. They 
must understand and believe in the national prin- 
ciples involved in their form of government. In 
our case, we must understand the principles un- 
derlying democracy, and believe in them whole- 
heartedly. 

Individuals must identify their own interests with 
national welfare. Individual convenience, comfort, 
and gain must be subordinated to consideration for 
the welfare of the nation. 

The people must have confidence in their ability 
to attain the goals which the nation has set for itself. 
This implies also confidence in the means of attain- 
ing these goals, confidence in the nation’s leaders, 
confidence in associates, and confidence in oneself. 

Individuals must have a will-to-fight, and a de- 
termination to continue action until the purposes 
of the group have been attained. 

Group action must be integrated and coordinated, 
so that all individuals in the group are working 
toward the same end. For the-highest type of mo- 
rale, the group should feel hostility against the 
forces frustrating the national group rather than 
toward other individuals within the national group. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DEVELOPING AND 
MAINTAINING MORALE IN OUR 
CHILDREN 


Having defined morale, and described it in terms 
of what it involves, the reasons why it is important 
to develop and maintain morale in our children dur- 
ing the war and post-war period are quite apparent. 

The morale of the army is a direct reflection of 
the morale of the civilian population. If morale is to 
function in assisting the armed forces to win the 
war, the morale of the whole population—children 
and adults—must be high. 

The children of today are the adults of tomorrow, 
and on today’s children will fall a large share of the 
responsibility for reconstruction of the world after 
the war is over. For this reason, it is important for 
our children to identify themselves with national 
ideals, and to feel themselves an essential part of 
the society which is seeking to maintain these ideals. 

The stresses and strains, the horrors, the shocks, 
and the privations which have been experienced by 


other nations in the present struggle, and may be 
experienced by our own people, are of unprecedented 
magnitude. Only individuals with unusually high 
morale can withstand them, without breaking. Dur- 
ing the post-war period, the success of our efforts 
at reconstruction will depend in large part on the 
spirit of the people, their stability, integrity, and 
strength of character. A nation of war-begotten 
neurotic, terrified weaklings could not long endure. 
More important than ever before in the history of 
our nation is the maintenance of our mental balance 
and moral fortitude at this time. 


WHAT OF OUR CHILDREN’S MORALE 
AT PRESENT? 


Admitting that it is important for our children 
to develop and maintain a high level of morale, per- 
haps it is pertinent to inquire into their morale at 
the present time. It is as high as it should be? 

Throwing some light on this question is a study 
made by Rogers.?® By making a study of the men- 
tal health of the pupils enrolled in three representa- 
tive elementary schools of Columbus, Ohio, he at- 
tempted to determine objectively what proportion 
of Columbus school children were showing evi- 
dences of poor mental health. In rating the children 
for adjustment, several different criteria were used. 
Of 1524 children studied, 12 percent were found to 
be seriously maladjusted and showed clear evidence 
of poor mental health, while an additional 30 per 
cent showed evidences of being poorly adjusted, but 
not necessarily to a severe degree. 

In the spring of 1938, the teachers of the Sac City 
Public Schools, in Sac City, lowa, were asked to 
use a check list in indicating problems presented 
by children whom they wished to refer to the State 
Department of Social Welfare for psychological 
study. The results showed that approximately 24 
per cent of the children in the public schools of that 
town were considered to present problems on which 
the teachers wanted expert advice.* 

While these figures do not permit us to generalize 
for the nation as a whole, they point strongly to the 
conclusion that the mental health of a fairly large 
percentage of our children is sufficiently poor that 
they would not be able to maintain a high level of 
morale in time of war. 

That aspect of morale dealing with group co- 
hesiveness and national consciousness is a little more 
difficult to evaluate than the aspect related to men- 
tal health of individuals. However, significant in 
this respect is the fact that children normally iden- 
tify themselves with their parents at an early age, 
and the individual and group morale of parents is 
usually reflected in the morale of the children. A 
mother who is fearful and hysterical about the war 
probably will have a child who is fearful and rest- 


* Files of Division of Child Welfare, Iowa Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. 
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less. A father who goes about criticizing govern- 
ment leaders will find his son doing the same thing. 
To a lesser extent, the morale of teachers affects that 
of the children. A teacher who conducts an air-raid 
drill with calm efficiency will have better morale in 
her group than one who becomes disturbed and 
emotional. 

In attempting to evaluate the group morale of our 
children we must, then, evaluate the national mo- 
rale as far as our adult population is concerned. 
The reports of newspapers, national polls, and news 
magazines indicate that our national morale has 
been in a state of flux, but is now becoming more 
stabilized and is attaining a higher level. Before 
the entrance of the United States into the war, group 
morale was poor. There was much dissension in the 
country, evidenced by criticism of governmental 
policies, strikes among men working in defense in- 
dustries, refusal of many to take seriously the 
threat of war, and a great deal of grumbling among 
draftees. With the attack at Pearl Harbor, morale 
improved. The majority of individuals who had 
been working against the administration immedi- 
ately pledged themselves to an all-out war effort; 
the enlistment of volunteers increased; children be- 
gan chanting on the streets, “Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, 
we're off for Tokyo,” and the conversation of every- 


one was colored by a determination to defeat the- 


enemy and make a lasting peace. With the fall of 
Hong Kong, Manila, and Singapore, and loss of 
other Allied possessions in the Pacific, coupled 
with censorship of news, there developed a common 
feeling that the government was stalling around, 
which resulted in a lowering of the morale. How- 
ever, General MacArthur’s stand in the Philippines 
and his transfer to Australia, together with propa- 
ganda stressing the potential strength of this coun- 
try have bolstered up the confidence of the people, 
and the generally improved morale is evidenced in 
the cheerful acceptance of rationing, and the good 
natured payment of increased taxes, with a philo- 
sophical realization that the worst is yet to come. 
How has all this affected our children? As yet, 
it has probably affected most of them very little, 
since our war is not yet four months old,* and 
even adults have scarcely had time to crystallize 
their objectives in terms of the national effort. 
However, as time goes on, we shall see the morale of 
adults more and more reflected in the attitudes, 
adjustments, and actions of the children. 


DEVELOPING AND MAINTAINING MORALE 
IN OUR CHILDREN 


The task of developing and maintaining morale 
in our children involves a number of different fac- 
tors, which we shall discuss briefly. 

Adults dealing with children must keep their own 


*This paper was read before the Central District 
Association, April, 1942. 
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morale at a high level. Parents and teachers must 
be calm, courageous, and efficient. Any hint of. 
fearfulness, hysteria, or panic is immediately re- 
flected in the feelings and behavior of the children. 

Adult-child relationships in time of war should 
be such as to give children a feeling of security in 
the home and at school. 

The atmosphere in home and school should be 
serene, happy, and constructively busy, as much as 
possible. The normal routine of the home and 
school should not be disrupted any more than neces- 
sary. Children should be encouraged to keep them- 
selves busy at their accustomed tasks. Air raid 
drills and black-out practice should be conducted in 
a calm, business-like manner. The subject of war 
should not be scrupulously avoided by parents and 
teachers, but it should not receive undue attention, 
and war discussions should avoid a trend which will 
frighten the children, or make them feel insecure. 
Parents and teachers should particularly avoid de- 
scribing scenes of horror connected with the war, 
and adults should try as much as possible to pro- 
tect children from the effects of frightening news- 
reels and radio broadcasts; but adults should be 
realistic and objective in discussing the war with 
children, for fear of the unknown is worse than fear 
of known horrors. When children ask questions 
about the war, answer their questions truthfully, 
briefly, and in terms which they can understand. 
Remember that people must not forget how to laugh 
and play during war-time, and do as much as pos- 
sible to keep the school and home atmosphere a 
joyful one. Further a sense of security by giving 
children even more affection than usual, and pro- 
mote a sense of the integrity of family and school by 
undertaking many projects in which the members 
of the family or the school group work or play 
together. 

During and following the war, parents and teach- 
ers must avoid the temptation to look upon the war 
as creating such a special situation that peace-time 
methods of building and maintaining a mentally 
healthy personality are abandoned and forgotten. 
In time of war it is more important than ever that 
principles of mental hygiene be observed. All adults 
working with children should be consistent in dis- 
cipline, and should be careful always to distinguish 
fiction from fact. They should encourage children 
to become more mature, socially and emotionally, 
as they grow older, by giving them opportunities to 
make their own decisions; by permitting them as 
much independence as they can take; by avoiding 
the overprotection of children; by giving them op- 
portunities to initiate their own activities and to 
make their own contacts; by giving children oppor- 
tunities for socialized play, even at the pre-school 
age; and by not permitting them to secure satisfac- 
tion from infantile emotional reactions after the 
age when these are normal. Children should be 
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given ample opportunity for normal expression of 
emotion through legitimate channels, such as af- 
fection and play. Build up children’s feeling of se- 
curity by helping them to develop a variety of skills 
and interests; by commending them for things done 
well; and by outwardly demonstrating your love 
for them. Treat every child as an important mem- 
ber of the family or group, but never as the pivot 
around which the group or family revolves. Give 
each child tasks which are adapted to his abilities 
and interests. Encourage children to ask questions, 
and answer these questions as completely as possi- 
ble. Remember that the little boy is not a “little 
man,” and there is no reason why children should 
be expected to conform to adult standards of con- 
duct. Begin early to develop habits of regularity. 

Children should be given opportunities for ac- 
tive participation in the civilian defense program, 
by assuming specific responsibilities commensurate 
with their age, intelligence, and leadership ability. 
Collecting waste-paper and scrap metal,-and selling 
defense stamps and bonds are things which children 
can do. Also, they can assume specific responsibili- 
ties in connection with air-raid drills and black-out 
practice. 

There should be an extension of mental hygiene 
facilities for purposes of assisting with adjustment 
problems during the war, and preventing hysteria, 
depression, and irrational mass movements, follow- 
ing the war. This means that there should be more 
psychological and psychiatric clinics; mental hy- 
giene taught in the public schools; and reorganiza- 
tion of schools from the standpoint of teaching 
methods and subject-matter so that mental health 
objectives may best be met. 

Physical education and recreation programs must 
promote an interest in group activities, as a means 
of stimulating growth in the capacity of children to 
share experiences with others. A child who has had 
the democratic experience of team membership, and 
has learned to subordinate his own desires to the 
demands of team-work has made the first step 
toward the ability to identify himself with the 
ideals of the national group. 

Kephart*® reports an experiment on a group 
of children in an institution for high-grade mental 
defectives. He had at the institution two cottages 
of similar character but widely differing in morale. 
The low-morale group was subjected each day for 
five months to one extra activity which required 
organized group participation, and at the end of the 
period there was a marked improvement in morale. 

There must be social and economic planning and 
legislation to remove and prevent irrelevant and 
unnecessary privations; to provide financial secur- 
ity for those suffering loss through war; to provide 
for evacuation of children from danger zones, and 
well supervised placement of these children; and 
to safeguard the social and emotional welfare of 
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children orphaned or made homeless through the 
war. 

There must be a program of education and propa- 
ganda to develop in children a national conscious- 
ness and a strong desire to further the cause of 
democracy. 

Through the efforts of parents and teachers, in 
cooperation with various national, state, and com- 
munity agencies, the child should be exposed to an 
educational program stressing the advantages of 
democracy, and the belief that it is of such impor- 
tance that its promotion and defense must be given 
precedence over every narrower interest. Children 
must be taught the importance of obeying orders in 
a national emergency and must learn to have con- 
fidence in the national leaders. They must learn 
that the nation at war cannot function after the 
same general pattern as the nation at peace. They 
should be taught to hate tyranny and oppression, 
but not to hate the people of any other nation. All 
children—especially the older ones—must be taught 
the importance of their continuing in school, from 
the standpoint of their value to the nation in the 
period of reconstruction. They must be given intel- 
lectual and emotional preparation for our future 
role in assisting in the reorgnization of the world 
for peaceful purposes. 

Religious education must concern itself less with 
telling unrelated Bible stories, less with theological 
systems and more with religion as a way of life— 
the democratic way of life. 

In the educational program for the development 
of group morale, the approach to children should be 
on a factual and rational basis, but with an emo- 
tional appeal as well. 

There must be an elevation of nutritional stand- 
ards, expansion of programs of sanitation and pub- 
lic health, and reorganization of physical education 
and health education programs to contribute more 
effectively to the development of physical fitness 
and the acquisition and knowledge and skills which 
are significant for survival in an emergency. Body 

building and the acquisition of motor skills must not 
be overlooked as important objectives of physical 
education, and health educators must concern them- 
selves not only with teaching hygiene, but first aid 
and nutrition as well. Nurses, physicians, health 
educators, physical educators, other teachers, and 
parents must work together to keep the children 
physically robust. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS AND MORALE 


Having mentioned physical fitness as related to 
morale, let us stop to consider why physical fitness 
or organic health should be significant, and some of 
the evidence which shows its importance for the 
morale of children. 

The fact that there is a relation between mind and 
body has been recognized for some two thousand 
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years. The early Greek philosophers postulated a 
mind-body relationship, although they did not all 
agree on the nature of this relationship. Modern 
psychologists, educators, philosophers, and scien- 
tists have been practically unanimous in accepting 
the principle of the psycho-motor unity, and there 
is ample evidence to support their views. Jacob- 
son’s work on the electrophysiology of mental ac- 
tivities'!® shows that thinking is accompanied by 
slight muscular contractions. Experimenters testing 
the physiological and psychological effects of drugs 
report changes in both areas. For example, mesca- 
line produces a lowering of the pulse rate, fre- 
quently accompanied by indigestion and headaches. 
Psychologically, usually there are hallucinatory ex- 
periences, disturbances in spatial and temporal 
orientation, hyperaesthesias, and other changes.!7 
We do not know just what is the relation between 
physical and mental changes, but we do know that 
they occur concomitantly. Similar to the effects of 
drugs on the human organism are the effects of en- 
docrine secretions. We are familiar with both the 
physical and psychological effects of these hormones. 
Dunbar,!® in reviewing more than 2000 experi- 
mental studies dealing with emotions and bodily 
changes, reports mental diseases which are related 
to lesions in the nervous system, defects in the or- 
gans of special sense, and diseases of the skin. 

Seashore?® points out that all-round physical 
fitness is important for morale because it provides 
a reserve supply of energy and habits of coordina- 
tion which are necessary under the day by day 
stress of modern living, and during emergencies. 
Sullivan,3* a medical man, states that there is a 
lowering of morale whenever there is a relatively ab- 
rupt or rapidly supervening reduction in the func- 
tional efficiency of the body. As specific conditions 
producing lowered morale he lists factors imped- 
ing the activity of the distance receptors, so that we 
cannot hear or see as well as usual; sudden malnu- 
trition; dehydration of body tissues; undercooling 
of the body; exposure to high temperature and hu- 
midity; and mild illness. 

Physical handicaps resulting from birth injury, 
communicable disease, accidents, genetic factors, 
etc., frequently have a marked effect on the morale 
of individuals. 

When a person is born with a physical handicap, 
it has a psychological effect on him from birth, since 
his development is curtailed by the fact that sensory 
impressions or experiential potentalities are lim- 
ited. However, usually it is a number of years after 
birth before such a child begins to realize that he is 
different from other children in any way, or is 
handicapped. When the child starts to school, he 
enters a group in which conformity to group stand- 
ards is the accepted procedure. The child of school 
age wants to be like other children. He does things 
because other children do them, and frowns upon 
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behavior which is different from that of his social 
group. During the early years in school, the physi- 
cally handicapped child acquires his first realization - 
of the fact that he is “different.” Perhaps the other 
children do not mean to be unkind, but are sus- 
picious and a little apprehensive of one who is not 
like them, and also are too busy to be bothered with 
anyone unable to do the things which they do. 
Some will try to be kind and understanding, but in 
spite of this, the handicapped child will arrive at 
an understanding of several facts: (1) that he is 


. different from other cihldren; (2) that others have 


skills or abilities which he cannot have; (3) that he 
is destined always to be somewhat isolated from the 
social group; (4) that others consider him a nui- 
sance to have around; and (5) that others pity him. 
As the handicapped child grows older, his con- 
sciousness of being “different” stays with him. In- 
addition, he learns something of the nature of those 
experiences which he is missing, and developes a 
feeling of frustration because of it. As he tries to 
make his adjustments to the demands of the envi- 
ronment, these demands result frequently in strain 
and fatigue which intensify the psychological effects 
of his original handicap. 

The child who becomes handicapped after start- 
ing to school has.more difficult adjustments to make 
than the person born handicapped, for the individual 
with an acquired handicap must face the fact of 
exclusion from a normal group of which he was 
once a part, while the congenitally handicapped per- 
son has never known complete identity with such a 
group. The feeling of frustration among those 
whose handicaps are acquired also is more intense 
than in the case of those born handicapped, for the 
person with a congenital handicap has no full reali- 
zation of what he is missing, whereas the individual 
handicapped in childhood or in later life has been 
deprived of a sense or set of skills on which he has 
come to rely. 

Not all physically handicapped individuals are 
maladjusted. Some will adjust well, accepting their 
handicaps philosophically, developing compensatory 
skills, and participating in group activities to the 
extent that they are able. But many become irri- 
table and whiney, develop paranoid symptoms, with- 
draw from reality, become objectionable by over- 
compensating, or display other evidence of poor 
morale. 

Personality studies of the deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing?’ show that they tend to be less well adjusted 
than the average. Sigel*! reports that psychiatric 
interviews of 31 cardiac patients showed 15 to have 
mental conflicts or emotional disturbances. Re- 
search on the adjustment of orthopedic cripples 
shows personality problems to be associated with 
certain types of crippling conditions.*° Associated 
with encephalitis are postencephalitic sequelae in 
the form of behavior problems which have high in- 
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cidence among these children, and epilepsy fre- 
quently is accompanied by personality disturbances 
making for low morale.?® 

In the Sac City Public Schools were 50 children 
from relief families who were reported to be mal- 
nourished, listless, apathetic, and retarded in school. 
During a period covering one semester, hot break- 
fasts were served to these children at school. Teach- 
ers reported a general improvement in alertness, 
interest in school activities, and school achieve- 
ment.* 


Added to the evidence provided through con- - 


trolled studies showing the tendency for physical 
defects and poor health to be accompanied by low 
morale is the evidence of relationship between mo- 


- rale and organic health which we find in our every- 


day experience. Familiar to us all is the feeling of 
discouragement accompanying illness; the irritabil- 
ity and sullenness which result from bad food; the 
mean disposition which goes with a stuffy head; the 
feeling of indecision and depression which come 
from fatigue and loss of sleep; and the lack of en- 
ergy found frequently in the malnourished indi- 
vidual. 

While we cannot say that physical fitness is an 
absolute requisite for high morale, certainly it is 
true that physical fitness does facilitate the develop- 
ment of high morale, while poor physical condition 
renders the individual more susceptible to forces 
making for demoralization. So body building, con- 
trol of communicable disease, and accident preven- 
tion are important objectives in a program to de- 
velop morale. 

The task of developing and maintaining morale in 
our children, during the war and post-war period, 
is not a task for one person or one agency. It de- 
mands the cooperative efforts of all adults having 
direct or indirect contacts with children, all working 
together in a democratic way. The development of 
morale in our children is a responsibility which 
every adult should assume gladly, for on our chil- 
dren’s morale during this period of crisis depends 
much of the future of our nation. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION CONTRIBUTES! 


By C. 0. JACKSON 
University of Illinois 


“Speed up production!” “More tanks! More 
planes! More ships! More munitions!” We read 
these slogans in the newspapers, and are bombarded 
with them over the radio. By this time, we begin to 
realize that it takes all kinds of first-class equip- 
ment to win a great war, and that such equipment 
must be available in ever-increasing quantities. Even 
more important, however, is the need for first-class 
fighting men to use such equipment. 


Since December 7th, 1941, “physical fitness” has 
taken on a new meaning, and today, refers to the 
mental, physical, and emotional condition of the 
entire population. While fitness is important for 
everyone, it must be of special concern to the young 
men who will soon be in the armed forces. In a 
global war, fought on all horizons, it is apparent 
that the boys and young men in high schools and 
colleges will be needed for final victory. What is 
being done to get them ready? 

Last April the writer made an informal survey of 
the situation in the middle-west, with the coopera- 
tion of state directors of physical education. The 
purpose was to learn what changes had been made in 
the state programs of health and physical education 
since 1939, and what recommendations were being 
made to the high schools in each state. A brief sum- 
mary follows: 

1. Have there been any legislative changes with re- 
spect to health and physical education? 

Ohio has new major and minor requirements 
which are more comprehensive. 

Wisconsin and Illinois have passed new and 
more stringent certification laws. 

2. Have there been any new syllabi for teachers in 
this area? 

Missouri has published one, Indiana two, and 
Illinois five, including one in health edu- 
cation. 

. Have there been any promotional plans carried 
on by the state officer, or the state association to 
reach administrators and school board members, 
and “sell” physical education? 

In Ohio, the state association and others se- 
cured a state director; Indiana has two field 
men to promote the program; Illinois re- 
ports an enforcement program in operation 
and legislative revision in the offing; Wis- 
consin’s active state association has held 
over thirty promotional dinners with ad- 
ministrators and Parent-Teacher groups. 

Missouri has placed a bulletin “Defense and 
War” in the hands of every administrator, 
and also sent out an effective promotional 
letter. 
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4. What changes have taken place in the curricu- 
lum in physical education? 

Ohio is completing surveys before making too 
many specific recommendations; Indiana 
reports a steady: increase in time allotment; 
more equipment, and the entire program 
“stepped-up”; Illinois emphasizes more vig- 
orous programs, with all schools requiring 
two years of physical education, and many 
three years for graduation. It is recom- 
mended that health examinations be re- 
quired of all students, but especially senior 
boys, so that all remedial defects may be 
corrected before graduation; Wisconsin re- 
ports programs inaugurated in a number of 
cities, and increasing state department pres- 
sure to intensify the program where this is 
needed; Missouri is placing more emphasis 
on intramurals and intensification of the ac- 
tivity program. 

5. What is the situation with respect to the train- 
ing of teachers of health and physical education? 

Ohio reports that the majority have a major 
or minor in the field, with multiple teachers 
found mostly in the rural areas; Indiana 
specifies either a major or minor; Illinois 
feels the new certification law will help, 
along with pressure from the state depart- 
ment for in-service training; Wisconsin re- 
ports the state law requires a major, and 
53% of the schools have multiple teachers; 
in West Virginia most of the teachers do 
not have majors or minors, but as fast as 
qualified teachers are found, those unquali- 
fied are replaced; Missouri indicates that 
less than 200 teachers of physical education 
are teaching in their major field, while ap- 
proximately 150 are teaching the subject as 
their second teaching major or minor. 


6. What recommendations are you making for im- 
proving the program in physical education in 
your state at the present time? 

Indiana: more time, more intramurals, more 
equipment, more and better administration, 
more effective teaching, everyone in an ac- 
tivity. 

Illinois: complete expansion of the program 
from the first grade through the twelfth, 
with stress on more vigorous activities, 
health examinations, first-aid training, and 
more time. 

Wisconsin: movement sponsored by the state 
department to appoint a curriculum com- 
mittee to devise long-time curriculum for 
state. 
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West Virginia: more emphasis is being placed 
on physical education, along with stricter 
enforcement in this area. 

Missouri: time allotment for an adequate pro- 
gram in the school day is suggested; greater 
emphasis on intramurals with less on inter- 
scholastics; assignment of teaching given to 
best qualified persons on the staff; and more 
attention to the health and development of 
the individual. 

From these indications, it is clear that state de- 
partments of education in the mid-west are actively 
engaged in promoting more complete and intensified 
programs of physical education. The emphasis cen- 
ters around more vigorous and far-reaching pro- 
grams and more time and opportunity for pursuing 
them. In recent months, many schools in these 
states have placed physical education on a par with 
academic subjects by requiring a period a day of 
supervised activity. Physical education has become 
an essential. 

The colleges and universities in the same area are 
also alert to the need for physical fitness, and have 


“stepped up” their programs considerably. The 
table which follows gives a condensed summary of 
the existing situation. 

Since this study was started, the Board of Trus- 
tees at the University of Illinois approved the rec- 
ommendation that all juniors and seniors must enroll 
in physical education courses, beginning February, 
1943. These individuals (approximately 2000) are 
assigned to activities on the basis of needs, as deter- 
mined by their performance in a motor fitness test. 
The emphasis is naturally on conditioning activities, 
but many skills of individual and team games are 
also included in the wide variety of elective courses. 
All students, including freshmen and sophomores, 
attend classes three class periods a week, or approxi- 
mately three hours a week, including dressing and 
showers. Up to eight credit hours for physical edu- 
cation may be accepted toward graduation, with one 
hour of credit earned a semester. During the first 
semester of the present school year, a number of 
freshmen and sophomores who scored very low on 
the motor fitness test, were enrolled in sections of a 
new course, “Basic Physical Fitness” meeting three 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 
IN ELEVEN MIDWESTERN SCHOOLS! 








Stepped 
University up 
Program 


Years 
Required 


Periods 
per Week 


Credit 
Toward 
Graduation 


Men 
Taking 
Work 


Remarks 





*Tllinois 
juniors and seniors 


Indiana 
juniors and seniors 
Iowa State 
juniors and seniors 


Iowa Freshmen, sophomores 


Michigan Freshmen, sophomores, 
uate students 

Freshmen. All sopho- 
mores, juniors 
seniors not in military 

Freshmen in College of 


Michigan State 


Minnesota 


eral College 


Northwestern Yes 


Ohio State 


Purdue Yes 


Wisconsin Yes |Freshmen, sophomores 











Freshmen, sophomores,|3 single periods, a] Yes. 
few 
double periods 
Freshmen, sophomores,|5 single periods 


Freshmen, sophomores,|3 single periods 
Freshmen, 
double period. 
Sophomores, t w 0 

double periods 


juniors, seniors, grad-|3 double periods 


and|3 single periods 


Education and Gen-/3 single periods 


Freshmen, sophomores,|3 double periods 
juniors, seniors 

Proposed Freshmen, sophomores,|3 single periods 
juniors, seniors 

Sophomores, juniors, 
seniors 


3 single periods 


2 single periods 


Program expand- 
6,000 ed February, 
1943 


One hour a 
semester 


Yes. One hour a 
semester 

No. Book credit 
one hour per 
quarter 


Yes. Half credit 
a semester 


have 2 


2,400 


3,700 
2,500 


Expanded ss pro- 
gram under con- 
sideration 


one 


No. Book credit. 
“Pass”, “Fail’’. 

Yes. One credit a 
quarter 


5,000 


2,500 


Students in most 
colleges may 
secure 6 credits 
toward gradua- 
tion 


One credita 


quarter 450 


No. Book credit 


Yes. One hour a 
quarter 

Yes. One credit a 
semester 


No. Book credit 
half a semester 


2,500 
6,500 
2,634 


One year now re- 
quired 


Four years adopt- 
ed but reduced 
to two 


2,300 

















* Indicates the new expanded requirements. 


1 Unpublished survey by Dr. S. C. Staley, October, 1942. 
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times a week, and following a manual especially pre- 
pared for these classes. Nineteen sections of a new 
course “Military Athletics” also furnish many op- 
portunities to build endurance and stamina. In all 
cases, a student must pass a satisfactory health ex- 
amination given by the University Health Service 
before being permitted to sign up for a course, or 
attempt the motor fitness test. Those who are as- 
signed to adapted or corrective courses are excused 
from the test. 

The U. S. Office of Education, through its spon- 
sorship of regional institutes on physical fitness, has 
taken the lead in encouraging more time and atten- 
tion to physical education, especially in the high 
schools. A minimum of five hours of vigorous, big- 
muscle, conditioning-type of activity is recom- 
mended, with ten hours of supplementary activity 
in intramurals, interscholastic sports, and other 
vigorous activities. The program would include 
aquatics (where facilities can be secured) gymnas- 
tics (marching, running, road work, cross country, 
obstacle races, relays, conditioning exercises, grass 
drills, response drills, ranger exercises, apparatus 
exercises and tumbling), combatives (hand-to-hand 
boxing, and wrestling), and sports (group games, 
track and fiield, skating, rope skipping, hiking, 
camping, basketball, field hockey, football, soccer, 
speedball, and volleyball). This proposal meets with 


the approval of the armed forces. 

It is most encouraging to learn that the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education and the armed forces stress adapt- 
ing the intensity and duration of activity to the 


individual needs of pupils. They further recom- 
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mend that these needs be determined through a 
health examination supplemented by pupil observa- 
tion during activity. A few students may need more 
time, while a number probably should have less. 

An interesting sidelight concerns recreation. While 
the immediate emphasis in high school and college 
must of necessity be on getting the youth in good 
condition as soon as possible, both the army and the 
navy point out the desirability of teaching recrea- 
tional skills as well. A young man in good condition 
needs skills in recreation for leisure time use at all 
times, but especially when in the armed forces. 
There isn’t time to teach these skills after induc- 
tion, so the schools must do it as part of their job. 
Skill in swimming for recreation and safety and in 
social dancing for morale are two of the recom- 
mendations. : 

“Business as usual” and “education as usual” are 
questionable statements for the duration. The en- 
tire school curriculum must be re-shaped and 
streamlined to meet war needs, with emphasis on 
“first things first.”” This does not mean “scrapping” 
worthwhile school activities for immediate ones of 
only temporary or doubtful value. Quite the con- 
trary. We should continue with those which have 
proved their value and re-emphasize those which 
may make even greater contributions. This surely 
means, as part of the picture, more stress on health, 
physical education, and recreation, as an integral 
part of the education of youth. Here is a real op- 
portunity and challenge. What about YOUR con- 
tribution? 


HEALTH HAZARDS 


ARTHUR H. DESGREY 


Department of Hygiene 
The City College 


The greatest tragedy that can come to any indi- 
vidual is to stand by while his own personal health, 
or that of someone near to him, takes flight. Analyze 
the reasons for the winging away of perfect health 
and you will discover how many have lost their 
health through ignorance or carelessness in observ- 
ing the laws of hygiene, or through overzealousness 
in observing some mistaken “laws”. 

“A fool and his health are soon parted.” Perhaps 
that is not exactly the way the old adage was stated, 
but since health is wealth, and wealth is money, the 
application may stand. 

It is a sad paradox that side by side with the 
genuine efforts of health education there has grown 
up a’sort of conspiracy of mis-education. Along 
with the truths that are disseminated through edu- 
cational channels many fallacies are also diffused 
from irresponsible sources. Teachers of health edu- 
cation must keep a constant watch for evidence of 
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these hazardous pitfalls and continuously guide 
students who have a tendency to fall victim of the 
health appeal masquerade. 

Among the appeals which advertising copy writ- 
ers recognize as definite buying urges, the “health” 
appeal is foremost. This health note is being played 
upon more and more in modern advertising. Apart 
from the patent medicines, countless commercial 
articles are being advertised as promoters of per- 
sonal health. For a miscellany of articles ranging 
all the way from chewing gum to underwear and 
from mattresses to cigarettes, health is being used as 
a kind of pass key to the public purse in urging 
you to buy and part with your money. In some of 
the articles advertised, the health appeal is legiti- 
mate. However, there are so many instances where 
commercial articles are being favored for sale under 
this health appeal masquerade, that one must always 
be on guard not to be taken in. In most instances 
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it is wealth rather than health that is endangered— 
in some cases it is both. 

It is true that the public has acquired some edu- 
cation concerning food matters which leads people 
to give more attention to the word health, when 
printed in connection with food than they would 
have 25 years ago. Certain manufacturers knowing 
this, have lavishly advertised their goods as having 
some special “health” value which the particular 
food does not actually possess. We have all come 
across those grossly exaggerated, largely false and 
misleading expressions referring to the health value 
of advertised foods. Here are a few of them: 
“Energizes the nerves and makes blood rich.” “Your 
blood stream and glands will become charged with 
new life.” ‘Energy and tissue builder.” ‘“Recom- 
mended by the leading health physicians.” “The 
miracle food.” “Increases your vitality, health and 
beauty.” “Most healthful of all foods.” “Nature’s 
way to perfect health.” 

Consumers should be taught to guard against such 
statements which lead them to believe that the or- 
dinary diet is seriously deficient in this or that food 
necessity. Pictures are painted of the alleged dire 
results which follow some so-called diet deficiency 
but correction is promised if you will only buy that 
so-called “‘life-giving” grain, fruit, water, concoction 
or diet system. 

The Food and Drug Administration in its inter- 
pretation of the national pure food law has taken 
the stand that a food is misbranded if the label con- 
tains any references to health giving qualities of that 
product. The Administration, however, has no juris- 
diction whatsoever over statements made in news- 
papers and other outside media. It would be wise 
for the consumer who is buying a certain so-called 
health food, to compare what the manufacturer has 
to say in his advertising with what he declares upon 
the label itself. If any great discrepancy is noted 
between the two forms of statements you may be 
safe in believing that commodity will not fulfil your 
expectations. 

Not the least among the health hazards of the 
day are the patent medicine advertisements. Their 
circulation in periodicals and newspapers has been 
curtailed by the refusal of a number of advertising 
media to accept this type of copy. But the number 
of the papers and magazines that still accept patent 
medicine advertising are legion. The chief health 
hazards of patent medicine lurks in the danger that 
comes through encouraging those individuals who 
are urgently in need of immediate skilled medical or 
surgical treatment. They take their lives into their 
own hands by postponing competent, professional 
advice until it is often too late to arrest a dangerous 
condition. 

An insidious form of patent medicine advertising 
is found chiefly in small town papers where the ad- 
vertisements often appear indistinguishable from 
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any local news item. By this method attention is 
intrigued before anyone recognizes the ruse. A four 
column layout of a news story, with eight photo- 
graphs and interviews, bears this streamer headline: 
“Persons who once suffered from constipation, weak 
kidneys, sluggish liver, headaches, gastritis, nervous- 
ness and rheumatism, openly declare that remedy X 
has given great relief.” Further illustration could 
be piled up showing the unscrupulous play that some 
patent medicine manufacturers resort to in order to 
gain the half dollar from gullible sufferers. They 
need only to have new symptoms suggested to them 
before they are ready to invest in any “cure.” 

The amount of trust that many people are willing 
to give to unauthorized medical suggestions is in- 
deed difficult to explain. There are those even who 
refuse to take other advice from unapproved sources 
who, on the other hand, will readily adopt some 
plan or take some treatment or remedy simply be- 
cause the butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker 
recommends it. Not infrequently it happens that 
these individuals are most earnest in their search for 
health but fall into the error of blindly following 
second hand advice, or practicing some rule of 
health that they read in the papers. So overwhelm- 
ing is their desire for life and health that they often 
grasp at any straw without first considering sources. 
Physicians consider consultations which they have 
with their patients as confidential. Nevertheless, it 
is not unusual for the patient to broadcast to a par- 
ticular friend a bit of gratuitous medical advice, and 
occasionally a free prescription. 

In some such manner the physician’s advice to 
one patient is often passed along unintelligently to 
someone else. His medicines are misapplied until 
his services often become a boomerang doing much 
harm along with the good. This particular health 
hazard can be greatly reduced if everyone will con- 
sider as confidential the individual consultations 
with his physician. Health is dependent upon first 
hand medical opinion and service. Let the butcher, 
the baker and the candlestick maker stick to their 
trades. 

It is obvious that many hazardous pitfalls exist 
for those individuals who have a tendency to confuse 
sources of information. Direct students to the 
proper sources and advise them to look after their 
health sanely and without allowing health to become 
an obsession. It is far better to become naturally 
and instinctively health cautious rather than too 
health conscious. The essential health habits are 
comparatively few in number and are not as com- 
plicated as they may sometimes appear. They are 
not all for sale nor are all promoted through com- 
mercial advertising. When these health habits— 
adequate diet, sleep, rest, exercise and recreation 
together with periodic visits to a physician—become 
absorbed through education, direction and practice, 
a host of health hazards will be completely banished. 
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PHI EPSILON KAPPA SERVICE ROSTER 


The Central Office of Phi Epsilon Kappa at 2437 
East Riverside Drive, Indianapolis, Ind., would ap- 
preciate hearing from anyone who learns about any 
exploits, promotions, honors received, severe in- 
juries, death or other information concerning any 
Phi Epsilon Kappa brother. A record will be kept 
and appropriate news items will be published in 
The Physical Educator or the Black and Gold. 

The Central Office would also appreciate the name 
and if possible the home and service address of any 
brother not included on this list. 

The first list, by Chapters, contains those brothers 
who were active in 1941-1942 and a few who are still 
active. This is followed by an alphabetical list of 
brothers not active during the last two years. Where 
no branch or rank is listed none was sent in. 


Alpha 
Pete John, Robert Mayberry. 


Gamma 
Robert Bauer, U. S. Marine Corps, Richard 
Buckalew, U. S. Marine Corps; Frank Ford, U. S. 
Marine Corps; John Herbert, Merchant Marines; 
Alfred Laupheimer, U. S. Navy Air Corps; Richard 
Ridings, U. S. Navy; George Zimmerman, U. S. 
Navy. 
Delta 
Euplio Arminio, Pvt. U. S. Army; Robert Galin- 


kin, Pvt. U. S. Army; Joseph Heffernan, Corporal 
U. S. Army; George Johnson; Charles Matthews, 
Sgt. U. S. Army; Peter Nigro, Pvt. U. S. Army; 
William Rooney, Cadet; Robert Sterling, in Train- 
ing School. 


Zeta 

Andrew Anselmini, Army Air Corps Student; 
Martin Blechman, Army Air Corps Student; Robert 
M. Kind, Army Enlisted Reserve Corps Student; 
William Murphy, U. S. Coast Guard Student; Will- 
iam Newton, U. S. Coast Guard Student; Simon M. 
Nalon, Sgt. U.S. Army; John Pagano, U. S. Army; 
Albert Quinn, U. S. Reserve Corps; Donald Theo- 
bald, Army Enlisted Reserve Corps Student; Ed- 
ward Williams, Navy Air Corps. 


Eta 
No answer to three letters asking for information. 


Tota 
Dr. Frederick S. Beebee; Harold H. Johnk, U. S. 
“Navy; George L. Poulos, Coast Guard; Richard 
Wm. J. Tews, U. S. Army; Rollie Williams, U. S. 
Navy. 
Lambda 
No answer to two letters asking for information. 


Mu 


Joseph Abraham, Pvt.; Henry C. Adams, Pvt; 
George Burgess, Charles B. Lent, Thornton A. New- 
house. 
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Sigma 
No answer to two letters asking for information: 
Phi 


Donald Adee, Leo Cross, Richard Curtis, Hiram 
Dickson, Oscar Erickson, Thaine High, Lieut.; Neal 
Hugas. C. S. Moll, Lieut. U. S. Navy; Buel R. Pat- 
terson, Lieut. U. S. Army; Frederick Snyder, U. S. 
Army; Veryle Snyder, U. S. Army; Frank J. 
Thompson, Lieut. U. S. Naval Reserve. 


Chi 
George W. Jenings, Ensign U. S. Navy; Richard 
Manson, Coast Guard; Edwin Richards, Ensign U. 
S. Navy; Paul Shirey, Army Air Corps; Harold 
Yates, Ensign Navy. 
Alpha-Alpha 
No answer to two letters asking for information. 
Alpha-Beta 
Max Chenoweth, Service at Ft. Benning; Edgar 
Mitchell Gales, U. S. Marines; Saul Hannin; Dr. 
Lloyd M. Jones; Charles Lebow; Wm. Cosimo Maz- 
zocco, Service at Ft. Benning; Benjamin Snipas, 
Service at Ft. Benning; Wilbur Van Lenton, Service 
at Ft. Benning. 
Alpha-Gamma 


No answer to two letters asking for information. 
Sigma-Alpha — 

Richard Anderson, Physical Fitness Program; 
Collins E. Jones, Physical Fitness Program; Duane 
Maley, U. S. Army. 

Alpha-Epsilon 
No answer to two letters asking for information. 
Alpha-Zeta 

Howard Blasenak, U. S. Naval Reserve; Clifford 
A. Burnell, U. S. Marines; Gerald Burns, Lieut. 
Army Air Corps; Thomas F. Coleman, Ensign U. S. 
Naval Reserve; William T. DeMerritt, U. S. Coast 
Guard; William A. Eagelson, U. S. Army; William 
Floring, U. S. Army; J. Howard Gibson, U. S. 
Naval Reserve; Warren Goodie, U. S. Marines, Har- 
old E. Hines, U. S. Marines; Robert McCarthy, 
Naval Reserve; Richard McKenzie, U. S. Army; 
Clifton T. MacLeod, U. S. Coast Guard; John Nico- 
lopus, U. S. Navy; Dudley B. Purbeck, C. B. P. U. 
S. Naval Training School; George M. Radulski, 
S. P. C. U. S. Naval Training School; Harold F. 
Xavier, U. S. Navy. 

Buffalo 
No report to letter asking for information. 


Detroit 
S. Lewis Barstow, U. S. Navy; Harold Lindsay, 
Lieut. U. S. Navy; Glen Miller, U. S. Navy; Mau- 
rice Pederson, U. S. Army; Earl Van Buren, U. S. 
Navy; Warren L. Watson, U. S. Navy; Walter 
Wegerly, Lieut. U. S. Navy. 
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Cincinnati 
Frank H. Bosse, Robert Breitenstein, Edward 
Busam, Ralph Foster, Coast Guard; Albert Mann, 
Frank J. Phillips, Robert Ploetz, Paul Richert, 
Charles H. Schear, George Sting, Lieut.; Richard 
Thornbury, Lieut. 
Indiana polis 
George Farkas, Phys. Instructors School, Sq. 2 
N. T. S., Norfolk, Va.; Rudolph Schreiber, Lieut. 
(jg), Ottumwa, Iowa; Robert Shoemaker, Harold 
Snyder, Joseph Statz. 
Los Angeles 
No report to two letters asking for information. 


Newark 
Davis, Alvin, Lieut. U. S. Army. 


Milwaukee 
Stanley Bartz, Gilbert Rottman, Fred L. Schaum, 
U. S. Naval Training School. 


New York 
Donald A. Heintz, C. Sp. U. S. Navy, Naval Trg. 
School, New York City; Carol Kiel, Irving Kofer. 


Philadelphia 
Alfred Allen, Gus Anderson, James Brown, Vin- 
cent Clipsham, Lieut. U. S. Navy; Joseph Coval, 
Gordon A. Hasse, Alvin L. King, U. S. Army; John 
Klingman, U. S. Army; John J. Moock, Herbert 
Newcomb, Air Photography; Stanley Peffle, Lieut. 
U.S. Army; George Shafer. 


Pittsburgh 
No answer to three letters asking for information. 


St. Louis 
Frank Bild, Lieut. U. S. Army; Frederick Plag, 
Lieut. U.S. Army. 
Syracuse 
None in service to date. 


Una filiated 

Walter Bloom, Lieut. Army Air Corps; William 
O. Boshart, U. S. Naval Reserve; James P. Butler, 
C. Sp. Navy; Gilbert Carson, Lieut.; Buell Clement, 
U. S. Navy; Thomas F. Coleman, Ensign U. S. 
Navy; Jack V. Edling, Lieut. U. S. Army; Floyd 
Edridge, School for Special Service, Lexington, Va.; 
J. Lawrence, Lieut. Field Artillery; Donald D. 
Gates, Major; Saul Gilman, Lieut. Tow Target Sqd. 
Donald E. Houseal, Lieut. In Air Corps in Australia 
since Sept., 42; John J. Jackson, Sgt. Armored Air 
Force; Robert L. Klingler, Lieut. U. S. Army Air 
Force; Donald D. Klotz, U. S. Coast Guard, Ath. 
Director and Recreation Officer; George W. Kuhn, 
Corpl., 2nd Evacuation Hospital, Somewhere in 
England; Carl Lakosky, Corpl. U. S. Army; Harold 
L. Leffier, Lieut. Armored Field Artillery; Chester 
Lesniak, Lieut.; John V. R. Logan, U. S. Naval De- 
tachment Base, Norfolk, Va.; Norman P. Miller, 
Lieut. Air Corps, Special Service Officer; Murray 
Mintzer, C. Sp. U. S. Navy U. S. Naval Training 
School; C. S. Moll, Lieut. Navy Preflight School, 


U. S. Naval Reserve; Andrew R. Mulhall, U. §S. 
Navy; Saul Oppenheimer, Pvt. Signal A. W. Re- 
porting Co.; James Pace, Corpl., Military Police, 
U.S. Army; Lloyd J. Parsons, U. S. Naval Training 
School, Gunnery School; H. A. Pierce, Lieut. U. S. 
Army; Henry Platt, Lieut.; Stefan Rychnowski, 
Ensign Naval Air Corps; Paul W. Schulz, Pvt. Anti- 
Aircraft; Charles W. Smith, U. S. Air Force; Grant 
I. Taggart, C. Sp. U. S. Naval Training School; 
John C. Teufel, Pvt. Army Air Force; W. Frederick 
Teufel, Staff Sergeant Station Hospital (M.D.S.); 
C. Alderson Timmons, Lieut. U. S. Army Air Corps; 
Harry W. Warnken, Lieut. Phys. Trg. Officer U. S. 
Army Air Forces; William Henry Wilson, Yeoman, 
1/c U. S. Naval Reserve. 


Inactive Alumni 

Paul Bastian, U. S. Army; Frank Bosse, Vol. Of- 
ficers Corps; Frank Bowker, U. S. Army; Gus 
Braun, Major U.S. Army; Frank G. Bremer, Lieut. 
Army Air Force, Phys. Trg. Director, William 
Browne, Major U. S. Army; Stephen Cox, U. S. 
Army; Barret Diehl, U. S. Army; Clarence Ed- 
monds, U. S. Army; Richard Frazer, U. S. Army; 
Gerald Garafola, Lieut. Army Air Force; Joe Gold- 
enberg, Lieut. Army Air Force; Louis Goldstein, 
Phys. Instructors School; Edward Gonsolin of Sig- 
ma, Prisoner of Japs in the Philippines; Daniel 
Gregg, U. S. Navy; Seymour R. Haber, Lieut. U. S, 
Air Corps Cadet, Phys. Tr. Director; Paul D. Hin- 
kle, U.S. Navy; Clement J. Jurgens; H. A. Keider- 
ling, Pvt. U. S. Army; Emil A. Klumpar, Ensign 
U.S. Navy; Edward Leibinger, U. S. Navy; George 
A. Lombart, Pvt. Army Air Corps; William G. 
Lusch, Lieut. Army Air Corps; R. C. MacCardle, 
Capt. School of Aviation; Thomas Marshall, U. S. 
Army, Service in Pacific; Darrell C. Miller, Sgt. 
Coast Artillery; Roscoe Miller, U. S. Army; Walter 
Mikolajek, Lieut. U. S. Air Corps; Randolph 
Mineo; John Scott Moffatt, Lieut. Infantry, in com- 
bat somewhere in S. W. Pacific; Rodgers L. Moore, 
Lieut. (jg.) U. S. Naval Reserve; Sam Mummery, 
Phys. Dir. Army Air Corps, Officers Candidate 
School; Francis Pendergast, Lieut. Air Force; Fred- 
erick Ploetz, U. S. Army; Robert Ploetz, Camp 
Grant, Ill.; Emmett L. Pyle, Chief Petty Officer, 
Amphibians Force U. S. Navy; William W. Raupp, 
C. Sp. U. S. Naval Reserve, U. S. N. T. S.; James 
Regenfuss; Huntley Riley, U. S. Army; Vernon 
Schapkohl, U. S. Army; Paul W. Selby, U. S. Naval 
Reserve Chief Specialist in Athletics; Dean R- 
Shawbold, Chief Specialist, U. S. Navy; Walter 
Silberhorn, U. S. Army; William Sneed, In Service 
in New Guinea; Daniel Testa, Lieut. (jg), U. S. 
Naval Reserve, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Walter Wahl, 
U. S. Army; Kenneth Walker, Lieut. Navy; Nor- 
man Walsh, Overseas with U. S. Army; Robert 
Wendeln, C. P. O. Mess, Naval Training School, 
San Diego, Calif.; Warren L. Willis, Lieut. (jg), U. 
S. Naval Reserve. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM, FOURTEENTH GRAND CHAPTER 
MEETING, PHI EPSILON KAPPA FRATERNITY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Tuesday, April 13, 2:00-4:00. Presentation and Discussion of “Probable Future Implications Growing 
Out of the Present Reorganization of School Health and Physical Education Programs.” 
Chairman, Wilbur C. DeTurk, Grand Vice-President, Phi Epsilon Kappa. 


“Implications for Administrators.” Dr. G. H. Reavis, Assistant Superintendent, Cincinnati Public 
Schools. 


“Implications for the Teacher.” Lt. Col. Clifford L. Brownell, Army Air Force Technical Training 
Command, Knollwood Field, North Carolina. 


“Implications for Teacher-Training Institutions.” Carl F. Trieb, Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
California, and Fred Foertsch, Special Assistant, Division of Physical Education, School District 
of Philadelphia. 

Discussion Leader, Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, Department of Physical Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Summarizer, Theodore Marty, Headmaster, Glenview School, Glendale, Ohio. 


(Note—This is the professional contribution which Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity is making to the 
convention of the A. A. H. P. E. & R.) 


Friday, April 16, 6:30. Opening Session of the Fourteenth Grand Chapter Meeting. 


1. Opening Ceremony. (This will be a closed meeting, the ceremony for which is given in our 
Ritual.) 


. Reading of credentials of delegates by the Grand Secretary-Treasurer. 
. Reports of Grand Officers and of Standing Committees. 

. Correspondence and Communications. 

. Reports from District Counselors. 


. Appointment of Committees: 
a. Credentials d. Constitution and Statutes g. Extension 
b. Chapter Affairs e. Ritual and Songs h. Nomination of officers 
c. Auditing and Finance f. Education 


7. Adjournment for Committee Meetings. 


Saturday, April 17, 9:00-12:00. Second Session of the Grand Chapter. 
1. Deliberations of the committees appointed the night before. 


Saturday, April 17, 1:30-5:30. Third Session of the Grand Chapter. 
1. Reports of Committees. 
2. Discussion of and balloting on committee reports. 
3. Recommendations and resolutions, with action thereon. 


Saturday, April 17, 7:00. Social Session of the Grand Chapter Meeting. 
1. Founders’ Day Celebration. Under the auspices of the Cincinnati Alumni Chapter. 


Sunday, April 18, 10:00-12:00. Fifth Session of the Grand Chapter. 
1. Unfinished business. 
2. New business and “good of the Fraternity.” 


Sunday, April 18, 2:00-4:00. Sixth Session of the Grand Chapter. 

1. Demonstration of formal initiation. 

2. Election and installation of Grand Officers. 

3. Adjournment and Closing Ceremony. 

(Note—After the Grand Chapter Meeting is under way it may be considered advisable to combine 
the Sunday morning and afternoon sessions by extending the fifth session to 1:00 P. M.) 
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SAFETY EDUCATION—RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


ALBERT W. 


It was just about twenty years ago that the first 
organized work in safety education was begun and 
this is therefore a particularly appropriate time for 
taking stock of what has been accomplished and 
for looking into the future. I suppose, in compari- 
son with other somewhat similar subjects, that 
safety has fared rather well at the hands of the 
educators. It was decorated with yearbooks by 
the National Society for the Study of Education 
in 1926 and by the American Association of School 
Administrators in 1940. Most schools are doing 
something in this field, some of them very little, but 
others a great deal. Even the secondary schools 
have at last become interested; some five thousand 
of them are giving courses in driver education, and 
interest is spreading from this more dynamic sub- 
ject into the other parts of the field. At the pres- 
ent time there are, furthermore, some hundred 
teacher-training institutions that are giving work 
in the field of safety education, and the establish- 
ment of the Center for Safety Education at New 
York University in 1938 has been further evidence 
that the subject has come to have educational im- 
portance. 

It is neither necessary nor desirable to go into 
further detail with regard to the work that has 
been already done. Some general observations may 
be made, however, with regard to a few points of 
particular importance. One of the early questions 
that was a matter of rather continuous dispute 
was whether safety should be taught as a separate 
subject or through infiltration into other subjects. 
This is not quite as academic as the medieval 
question of how many angels can dance on the 
point of a needle but it is, like the angel problem, 
no longer a live question, for we now recognize 
that the method of dealing with the subject must 
depend upon the way in which the curriculum is 
organized in each particular school. In many or 
perhaps most cases there will be a combination 
of the two methods. 


It is a significant fact that safety education is 
now recognized as being primarily concerned with 
the formation of attiudes and judgment. There is, 
to be sure, a very considerable basis of fact that 
must be provided, there are skills that must be 
acquired and there are a considerable number of 
actions that must be-established as habits, but the 
real heart of the safety education problem consists 
in the development of attitudes and judgment and 
to attain this requires the development of an 
attitude toward life and this, in turn, is nothing 
less than a philosophy of life. This is one of the 
reasons why the subject of safety is so well 
adapted to serve as a matrix for the development 
of those end-objectives of education, personality 
and character. It is also a reason why safety be- 
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longs in a correlative position with the other three 
subjects that, with safety, go to make up the field 
of activity of this Association. I am aware that 
health, physical education, and recreation are also 
concerned with attitudes toward life. Each of them 
is, however, a subject that abounds in detail, and 
in my opinion the study of safety in its broader 
aspects gets closer to the springs of human action, 
it deals more directly with the inner world, than 
any one of the other three, and therefore in a 
sense is even more fundamental. 

Nothing is more important in the study of safety 
than getting these fundamental conceptions clearly 
in mind, to learn for instance that safety is not 
pusillanimous. The tendency to have misconcep- 
tions in this field is illustrated by the trouble that 
was had in the early days with the slogan “Safety 
First.” This had a perfectly legitimate place in 
industry and transportation, the fields in which it 
originated. It was thoughtlessly supposed that any- 
thing that dealt with safety, that was all right 
there, would be equally good in the schools. But 
that isn’t so. “Safety First” in the schools won't 
do at all! There are many things, such as love 
and honor, that have a prior importance. 

So much for the past! The more interesting 
questions are with regard to the future. What is 
going to become of safety education and where 
does it belong in the education of the future? A 
good place to look for light on these questions is 
in such organizations as the Center for Safety 
Education, for evidently they must keep abreast of 
the times or they will be unable to train teachers 
effectively. The Center has had its particular de- 
velopment along two lines, both of them funda- 
mental and wholesome. One of them is research, 
the hunt, for instance, for the things beneath the 
surface that are the cause of accidents. The other 
has been the turning of its activities largely into 
dealing with thoroughly concrete and definitely 
social problems. Safety education, concerned as it 
is primarily with attitudes, has tended to have a 
thin and somewhat esoteric content. A contact 
with concrete social problems and research into 
underlying causes have already done much to give 
the subject body and substance. The war has 
presented the subject of safety in a new light and 
has produced quantities of new problems. All these 
things will materially affect the status and content 
of the subject in the future. 


As a matter of fact we need have very little con- 
cern about the future of safety education or any of 
the other subjects with which this Association is 
concerned. Any thinking person must realize 
that there are going to be revolutionary changes in 
the world of the future and one of the fields that is 
in for a thorough overhauling is education. It does 
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not take a great deal of insight to realize something 
of what is going to happen. The education of the 
future is going to be far more realistic and far more 
effective than the education of the past. Education 
has had little direct relationship to life. It has 
been looked at not as a part of life itself but as a 
preparation for life. This has consisted for the 
most part of a curious lot of setting-up exercises 


' that have had very little to do with real living. The 


result has been that there has been in education an 
extremely low coefficient of absorption and a still 
lower coefficient of basic metabolism, in other 
words tco much of education has not got through 
to where it would do any good. 

Hitler has taught us a number of things and 
one is that education is a tremendously powerful 
instrument. It is an instrument that we cannot 
afford either to misuse or to fail to use. If it is 
going to be used, however, and used rightly, it 
must be brought into the closest possible relation- 
ship to life. In fact life must be the real educator 
and the role of the school of the future is going to 
be to act as coordinator and interpreter. Such a 
development will mean that the education of the 


future will deal with subjects that have a direct 
relationship to life and hence the whole range of. 
subjects such as safety, health, physical education, 
and recreation with which this Association is con- 
cerned will be an important part of the nucleus for 
the education of the future. This does not mean 
that other less immediately realistic subjects will 
not be important but they will have to wait their 
turn and be taken up when and only when it 
appears that the pupil is at a point when these 
things have come to have a bearing upon his life. 
The main thing is to set education up in an imme- 
diate and dynamic relationship to living. When 
this has been done there will be no difficulty in go- 
ing anywhere that life interest leads. 

The members of this Association need, there- 
fore, have no fear for the future of the fields in 
which they are working. They are going to find 
that their subjects will be at the very heart of the 
education of the future and what they need most 
to be concerned with is being fully prepared to de- 
velop their fields in such a way as to make the 
greatest possible contribution to the establishment 
and understanding of the good life. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Bookwalter, Karl W. and Bookwalter, Carolyn W. 
A Measure of Motor Fitness for College Men, 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity (Bureau of Cooperative Research and 
Field Service, Bloomington, March, 1943. P. 
22.) 

The test purports to be a measure of motor fit- 
ness for males of army or college age. A criterion 
of motor fitness composed of twenty items, purport- 
edly sampling the factors of strength, velocity, dead 
weight, motor ability, height, power, endurance and 
agility produces a validity coefficient of .831.01 
for Motor Fitness Index. From 552 to 810 students 
involved in the Indiana University physical fitness 
program were given the various events and were 
scored on the criterion and the Motor Fitness Index. 

Other item combinations, such as Larson’s Dy- 
namic Strength Test, similar items substituted in 
Larson’s formula, similar items raw scored, and Mo- 
tor Fitness Index with the Burpee test, with 440 
yard run, or with both added were also tried. The 
Indiana University Motor Fitness Index appears to 
merit first consideration among the thirteen such 
combinations. Motor Fitness Index consists of 
Chins plus push-ups, both times vertical jump (all 
items modified T-scored). Norms for college men 
are proposed and directions for giving and scoring 
the test accompany the satistical treatment. 

Kart W. BooKWALTER. 


Dean, Everett. Progressive Basketball. (Stanford 
University: Stanford Press. December, 1942. 
$3.00.) 


ApriL, 1943 


“Progressive Basketball” is the latest basketball 
book out and should have a place in every coach’s 
library. The author has concentrated on his own 
philosophy of coaching and coaching system in 
order to give a more detailed discussion of the most 
essential phases of the game. 

I believe every basketball coach would profit by 
reading Chapter One, “Coaching Philosophies.” 
The philosophies of nineteen well known coaches 
are given to the reader besides the lengthy philoso- 
phy of the author. More information and discussion 
on this subject is presented in this chapter than 
in any other athletic book, to my knowledge. This 
chapter stresses the importance of every coach 
having a clear and definite philosophy of coaching 
in order to fit into the educational picture. This 
chapter emphasizes “essential things first.” I was 
particularly impressed with the beliefs and prin- 
ciples of all the coaches in their philosophies. 

The second chapter, “Coaching Methods,” is a 
fine dissertation on coaching and teaching rules, 
giving much consideration to the laws of learning. 
Detailed rules on how to coach fundamentals will 
be helpful to coaches. The largest number of 
psychological and physiological basketball tests 
ever presented in one book appear in this chapter. 
Many of these are unique, yet very practical, as 
teaching aids. Also, charts, graphs, and statistics 
are presented as motivating devices for teaching. 

In the third chapter, the reader will find the 
outdoor training program used at Stanford. This 
program was the foundation of one of the best 
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conditioned teams in the nation last year. Besides 
this program, there is considerable discussion on 
diet, training, clasification of foods and their func- 
tions, and pre-game and post-game meals. 

The chapter on “Offensive Fundamentals” is 
profusely illustrated with form pictures and dia- 
grams of fundamental drills. Lengthy discussions 
on ball-handling, passing, shooting, footwork, fakes 
and feints, screens, body balance and jumping, ac- 
companied with pictures and diagrams, make an 
instructive chapter. 

The Stanford offense is illustrated with pictures 
and diagrams in Chapter Six. The five steps in 
the: development of the Stanford offense show clear- 
ly its progressive stages. The author has broken 
down the fast break offense into parts which have 
been used in progressive steps in its development. 
Other offenses diagramed and explained are the 
three man figure 8, the zone offense, and an offense 
for a pressing defense. These offenses appear to 
be very sound in their construction and suitable to 
the college and high school teams. 

The two chapters on defense cover both individ- 
ual and team fundamentals and drills. Coach Dean 
discusses defensive strategy and shows why he be- 
lieves in a variety of defenses. This chapter brings 
out his belief in a proper balance between offense 
and defense and the importance of defense as a 
stabilizing influence. 

Chapter Nine is a discussion of offensive and 
defensive strategy. 

In the final chapter you will find a daily prac- 
tice schedule which has been lifted from the Stan- 
ford daily practice book. This schedule shows the 
amount of time allotted to fundamentals, team or- 
ganization, and scrimmage. 

Many good pointers are brought out on tourna- 
ment play with regard to managing a tournament 
team, offenses and defenses for tourney play, and 
many other tournament problems. 

The boo’ is concluded by some comments on 
scouting and research. Basketball research is given 
credit for much of the scientific development of 
the game. Coach Dean believes the National As- 
sociation of Basketball Coaches has done much for 
the game and it is richly deserving of the full sup- 
port of all basketball coaches. 

It is my opinion that this book is a real con- 
tribution to the coaching profession because of its 
attempt to encourage high standards in leadership 
and sound scientific coaching methods. 


BraNcH McCRACKEN. 


Stack, Herbert J. and Siebrecht, Elmer B. Educa- 
tion for Safe Living. (New York: Prentice Hall, 
Inc. 1942. pp. xiv, 388.) 

Accidents were at first deemed inevitable. In- 
dustry was first to see that humanity was also 
good business. Then came legislation, organization, 


and finally education for safety. The present 

tv philosophy is “safety for more and better a 

ventures,” not safety first. The absence of safe: 
is now considered the result of disordered livir 
and hence unnecessary. 

Accidents are chiefly due to motor cars and 
falls. The home is the second source of fatalitie 
Of the occupational fatalities, agriculture is 
leading cause. By keeping standard accide 
statistics we can locate our areas of accident prong 
ness and determine liability. True causes of ace 
dents, however, are deep seated in human frail 
The laws of learning apply to education for safe 
as in any other area. Motivation must be foun 
for safe living and attitudes favorable to safet 
must be developed. 

The elementary school child is primarily 
pedestrian hence traffic safety teaching must 
largely in this area at this level. Home and fa 
safety is one of the richer opportunities for resul 
Recreation and athletics is another problematic 
area needing safety emphasis. Studies have bee 
made showing how this area can be made mog 
safe through proper administration. The scho 
environment and transportation must themsel 
be safe. The greatest single cause of fire is caré 
lessness, hence this great social and economic Jog 
can be reduced. The greatest frequency of fit 
fatalities is in the age under five years. ; 

Greater progress has been evidenced in indus 
trial safety since it was the first area develope 
In industry, the fingers are most accident pron 
followed by the trunk. Much has been done 
protect the worker actually and economical 
Traffic statistics are well kept and reveal need 
efforts. Speeding and driving on the wrong sid 
of the road are the principal driver violations ii 
traffic accidents. Much standardization of laws 
materials, and rules has been achieved in this are 
but public education is difficult to maintain. Fi 
aid instruction is a recognized adjunct to safety 
education. F 

That accidents are the first cause of death be 
tween the ages of 13 and 19 show the need fo 
safety instruction in secondary schools. Colle 
age and adult instruction is even more importami 
Safety education to be effective must be organize 
One of the weakest areas is in the safety curfi 
culum. Better grade placement and unit organiza 
tion is needed. Varied audiovisual aids have be 
developed and should be utilized, also curricula 
activities must be a part of effective safety instrug 
tion. Safety patrols, safety courts, bicycle club 
exhibits, and assemblies are among such possibil 
ties. 

Finally, there is need for the coordination af 
cooperation of school and community agencies f 
safety and the results of safety must be evaluate 

Kart W. BookwaLtTeER. 
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